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Her Own Wap. 


BY EMILY LENNOX, 


aR. BUCKINGHAM 
had just returned 
from a walk, and, 
being something of 

an invalid, he felt ex- 
hausted. He sank 
down in a chair with 

a sigh of mingled de- 
spair and relief, and 

he looked so pale that 
Dorothy came up to him much concerned. 

“ You are awfully tired, aren’t you?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ 1 amafraid you went too far. 
What can I get you? ShallI bring your 
slippers ?”’ 

‘No, thank you, child,’’ Mr. Buck- 
ingham said wearily. ‘‘I don’t want 
anything. Just let me sit here quietly 
for a little while. I had no idea it was 
so far down to the station.’’ 

Dorothy never bothered him when he 
felt like that, but she had a way of mov- 
ing softly about and doing little things 
thatadded greatly to hiscomfort. He felt a 
foot-stool pushed softly within his reach, 
a palm-leaf fan was placed on the table 
near by, one window was opened to let in 
a cool breath of air and another was shad- 
ed carefully to keep out the hot glare of 
the sun. Presently he heard the tinkle 
of ice in a glass pitcher and Dorothy 
came in with a tray which she sat down 
without a word. 

Mr. Buckingham hated to be asked 
whether he would have this or that or the 
other thing, He wanted to be let alone. 

“‘ What a nice little thing Dorothy is! ”’ 
he mused as he drank some of the cold 
water, and then lay back in his chair and 
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closed his eyes. ‘‘ Dorothy! Oh, she’s 
gone, has she? What a pity somebody 
has not the bringing up of that girl! 
One might make something out of her. 
But here in the hotel as a poor relation of 
the proprietor’s, she is little better than a 
aservant; and it won’t be many years 
before she is spoilt entirely. The men 
all try to flirt with her and the women 
abuse her because she is pretty and their 
lovers admire her. Poor little Dorothy!” 

He lay back quite still and perhaps he 
drifted off into an easy doze; at all events, 
it was half an hour before he opened his 
eyes and leaned forward to take a look at 
the clock. As he did so a moving figure 
caught his eye and he glanced across the 
corridor. 

Directly opposite the parlor was the 
door of a drawing-room which belonged 
to Mrs. De Witt Taylor’s suite of apart- 
ments. It was supplied with a large mir- 
ror, and in it was reflected the moving 
figure which had attracted Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s attention. The figure was that of 
a woman in a tea-gown of salmon-pink 
China silk elaborately frilled and elabo- 
rated with bows. It was not Mrs. Taylor, 
for her clothes always fit to the point of 
compression, and this toilette was much 
too big for the wearer; and yet it was 
Mrs. Taylor’s gown. He had seen her 
wear it. And yet Mrs. Taylor had left 
the hotel for a few days. Mr. Bucking- 
ham looked again. 

The figure was standing before Mrs. 
Taylor’s dressing table in an exaggerated 
pose, courtseying and smiling at her own 
reflection. The movements were graceful 
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and dramatic. She was evidently act- got up and crossed the corridor. ‘It jg 
ing out apart and doing it very well. only I. Don’t be frightened.” 
The loose sleeves fell away from a pair of “Oh!” cried Dorothy in a panic, 
white round arms and one little hand ‘‘I thought you had gone upstairs. | 
was thrown nT ri 4 was sure I heard you, and every. 
out with the an ||| body was asleep, so I—I dressed up, 
il just for fun! I know I oughtn’t to 
have done it, but I did wonder how 
one would feel in a gown like this, 
I never had a silk dress of my own, 
you know. You—you won’t tell 
Mrs. Taylor, will you? ”’ 
She looked uncommonly pretty 
standing there with the color flick- 
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better get those things off, child? What 
were you doing, anyhow ?”’ 

“Qh,” she said, with a return of her 
spirit, ‘I was pretending I was a great 
actress. I would love to bea great ac- 
tress. Just fancy having all the beautiful 
clothes one wanted, and having a whole 
houseful of people dead in love with you, 
and lots of bouquets, Maréchal Neil roses 
and lilies of the valley all winter; and 
ponbons whenever you liked; and—and 
—oh, wouldn't it be perfectly splendid ?”’ 

“So that is your idea of being an ac- 
tress,’ said Mr. Buckingham, laughing. 
“Well, why don’t you make an attempt, 
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‘¢ And yet, by Jove, I believe she would 
make her fortune on the stage.” =| 

Dorothy certainly had talent, and she 
had personal possibilities which might be 
developed into beauty if she had only 
had a chance. This longing cry had gone 
up from her heart again and again, and 
now it burst forth with renewed passion. 

On the day after the littie episode in 
Mrs. Taylor’s room, she was hard at work 
dusting, It was Mr. Buckingham’s re- 
quest that none of the chambermaids 
should be allowed to touch his room, and 
Dorothy always put it to rights with her 
own deft hands. 
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‘SOMETHING DROPPED INTO HER LAP.” 


Dorothy? Won’t they let you?” 

‘Oh, yes,’”’ she said, her face falling. 
“My uncle doesn’t care; but it costs 
money at the start, and I haven’t any.” 

‘Well, that is a pity,’’ he answered 
after a pause. ‘But, run along, child, 
and get out of that gown. If any one 
catches you in it, there will be the old 
scratch to pay.”’ 

Dorothy made a saucy grimace and 
switched Mrs. Taylor’s gown around in a 
way that would have driven that lady 
distracted. Mr. Buckingham looked 
after her as she ran away. 

“« She is nothing but a child,” he mused. 


‘‘If I were only one-half as rich as 
Mr. Buckingham is,’’ she thought as she 
glanced about the room, which was filled 
with a host of elegant odjets de vertu, 
collected during extensive travels. ‘‘I 
wish I were his daughter. It must be 
nice to have a rich father, but his daugh- 
terisason. I mean—what a silly speech,’’ 
she exclaimed, laughing at herself till she 
let the duster fall on the rug. ‘‘ There’s 
Mr. Arthur Buckingham’s picture, too, 
with his face to the wall. I wonder why that 
is. He is not a bad-looking fellow either.” 

The object of this comment was a very 
striking photograph of a young fellow in 
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a college cap and gown, looking serenely 
out of a leather frame. ; 

‘¢T wonder whether he is as nice as his 
father,’’ she thought, and she reached 
with one hand after the photograph. 

It was easy enough to secure; but, by 


one of those accidents whose cause is- 


never determined, Dorothy knocked the 
frame over, and it went tumbling against 
a lovely Satsuma vase that stood on the 
mantel-shelf. A crash followed; and, in 
a moment, the poorgirl was on her knees 
in terror, gathering up the broken bits of 
china and saying to herself— 

‘Oh, what will Mr. Buckingham do to 
me! This is his famous Birostan vase !’’ 

She took up the vase which was broken 
right off at the neck, and was trying to fit 
the broken bits together when something 
dropped out into her lap. She picked it 
up. It wasa roll of crisp new-bank- notes. 

‘‘Oh!”’ said Dorothy smoothing them 
out, while her eyes fairly started in amaze- 
ment. ‘‘It is five thousand dollars. I 
didn’t know there were such things. How 
came they there, I wonder? They must 
belong to Mr. Buckingham. He must 
have forgotten them.” 

So overwhelmed was she by the thought 
of holding such an amount in her hands 
that she forgot all about the broken vase. 
The fragments still lay on the rug while she 
flew away in search of Mr. Buckingham. 

‘‘Well!’’ he said, quizzically, as she 
thrust the roll into his hand with a hur- 
ried explanation. ‘‘You smashed my 
Birostan vase, did you? I would not 
have expected that of you, Dorothy.”’ 

‘But I found these bills in it, Mr. 
Buckingham,”’ she gasped. ‘It is an 
awful lot of money.”’ 

‘You did?’’ he said, putting on his 
glasses slowly. ‘* Let mesee !” 

He glanced at them curiously and then 
his face changed as though some magician 
had cast a spell upon it. 

‘©You found this—where? 
child! For God’s sake !” 

‘‘In your Birostan vase,’’ she said in 
startled tones. ‘‘ When I broke it, it fell 
out.”’ 

With.a cry that was half asob and sigh, 
half a shout of joy, Mr. Buckingham 
seized her hand and pressed it mildly. 

“ Dorothy, my dear child ! You do not 


Speak, 


know what you have done for me! These 
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notes—I—lI accused some one of steali 
them, and I must have put them there my. 
self. I walk in mysleep sometimes. Child, 
you know I have been ill, but it was the 
weight of this roll of paper that was crush- 
ing my life outof me. It was not that] 
cared forthe money, but I thought—Oh, 
I thought my son was a thief.’’ 

A sudden burst of tears choked his 
utterance and he broke down utterly, 
sobbing like a child. 

*‘Oh, Mr. Buckingham!’ Dorothy 
cried, with ready tears of sympathy swell- 
ing from her eyes, ‘‘I am so glad I found 
it. And just to think when I was so un- 
happy about breaking your vase, that it 
should have been such a lucky thing after 
all!” 

‘*If you had broken a thousand vases 
it would be nothing to me compared with 
what I would have given for this,” he 
said, touching the roll with his hand, 
‘¢ Take it, Dorothy. It is yours. I don't 
care for the money. I amrich. The loss 
of a sum like that makes very little 
difference to me. I would gladly have 
given many times that sum to have gotten 
back my noble honest boy whom I thought 
I had lost forever. But now I have found 
him—thank God !—I have found him. 
It was only my own base suspicion that 
separated us. Oh, if he will only forgive 
his cruel father—if he will only forget the 
monstrous injustice I have done him!” 

‘¢ But, Mr. Buckingham,” Dorothy fal- 
tered, ‘‘this is such a large sum. I 
do not think I ought take it.”’ 

‘<It is yours,”’ he said, decisively. “I 
willnottouchthe money. For me itis 
accursed. Take it, child. Have your 
own way. Be what you like, but let me 
go to my boy at once—my poor ab 
son !’’ 

Dorothy could not gainsay him. She 
was overwhelmed; but the next day he 
had left the hotel and the money was 0 
her hands. 

At first she was dazed and undecided, 
but gradually as her good fortune be 
came more real to her, her plans took 
a definite shape. 

‘‘Now I will be a great actress,” she 
said determinedly, and, though every one 
laughed at her, and said she was stage 
struck, she entered a school of oratory 
and began her work as an earnest student 
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of histrionic art. She heard of Mr. Buck- 
ingham from abroad. He was with his 
son. That was all she knew and she did 
not hear of him again in a long while. 

As for Mr. Buckingham, he was recon- 
ciled to his son, but they were not two 
people who could live happily together 
for a long time. Arthur Buckingham 
came to America at the end of a year and 
there he met Angeline Lafontaine, the 
first woman he ever loved. 

«] foresee your objection,’’ he wrote to 
hisfather. ‘‘Angeline is an opera singer 
and doubtless you will think her a poor 
match for a Buckingham ; but I love her, 
and if I can win her, I will.’’ 

Mr. Buckingnam was greatly wrought 
upat this. He owed some indulgence to 
hisson, but he could not go‘so far as to 
consent to sucha union. He could not 
on the other hand forbid his son to mar- 
tythis girl, but he said very distinctly 
that Arthur should never marry her with 
his approval. 

“Yousee, Mr. Buckingham,’’ Angeline 
said, gently, ‘‘it would never do for us 
tomarry. Your father does not approve, 


and I cannot separate you from him.”’ 
“But Ilove you,’’ Arthur said passion- 


ately. ‘* Has my father a right to make 
me unhappy ?”’ 

“You will forget me, 
with a slight tremor in her voice. 
is best that we should part.” 

“Never!’’ Arthur cried with vehe- 
mence, ‘‘ You may forget me, but I shall 
never love any woman but you. Perhaps 
you are right. It may be best we should 
not marry, for I am sure you do not love 
me, and that would make me wretched.” 

She did not answer him. A tear trem- 
an under her eyelids, but she kept it 

ack. 

“At all events,’’ she said, simply. ‘I 
will never marry you without your father’s 
consent.”’ 

“T will never ask him again,’’ was 
Arthur’s bitter reply, and he left her be- 
lieving that whatever regard she had for 
him depended on the favor of his rich 
father. 

Mr. Buckingham came home then. 
It was three years since he had left 
America and Arthur was very ill in a 
New York hospital. Only the rarest skill 
ever pulled the boy through, and he did 
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not seem to regain his former strength ; 
his spirits were hopelessly depressed. 

‘¢T don’t know what I shall do with the 
boy,”’ Mr. Buckingham said, as he sat in 
his study for the first time in a long while 
and began looking over some business. 
“This opera-woman has entirely turned 
his head. If it had not been that I had 
treated him so badly before—’’Mr. Buck- 
ingham winced at the thought and began 
to read the paper in a determined yet pre- 
occupied way till some one knocked at 
the door. It was Arthur. 

‘¢ My dearson !’’ exclaimed Mr. Buck- 
ingham in astonishment. ‘‘ Are you not 
going to Bermuda? What has become of 
you? I have not seen you for three days, 
and—what have you been doing to your- 
self, Arthur ?’”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ he replied, carelessly. 
‘¢ That isthe trouble. I don’t feel equal 
to getting shaved, and these are the 
clothes I had before I was taken sick. A 
fine fit, now—aren’t they ?”’ 

‘¢ Well, why don’t you go and see a 
tailor?’’ said Mr. Buckingham in a 
vexed tone. ‘‘ Order anything you like 
on my account.”’ 

‘Thank you,” Arthur replied indif- 
ferently. ‘‘I shan’t need any clothes. 
I am not going to Bermuda if it makes 
no difference to you. I thinkI will go to 
Africa.”’ 

‘¢ To Africa! My son, you are crazy !”’ 

‘«¢ And I wanted tosay to you thatif any- 
thing should happen to me, I should like 
you to look after Angeline—Miss La- 
fontaine—just as though she had been my 
wife. This is the only thing I ask you, 
father.”’ 

“My dear boy!” 

‘¢You will promise me—won’t you? ”’ 
he said impressively. 

‘«¢ T__of course—I have no objection to 
furnishing her with money, if you wish.”’ 

‘¢That is just what I dowish. I would 
not like her ever to come to want, and, 
if anything happens to me, sir, I shall 
expect you to look after her, for my 
sake.’’ 

Mr. Buckingham thought of this over 
and over after Arthur had taken his pas- 
sage for Algiers. “If anything should 
happen to him!’’ The words proved a 
prophecy, for, when the Bride of Mo- 
rocco was five days out, the trade winds 
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caught her in the midst of a storm and 
she sank miserably in mid-ocean. 

It was months before Mr. Buckingham 
could bear the mention of Arthur’s name, 
but slowly his sense of duty come back 
to him, and with it came the memory of 
Arthur’s last request. He went to see 
Miss Lafontaine. 
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Angeline was in ~@ 
mourning — why, he eens 
could not at first understand 

The rustle of her black dress 
bewildered him, and then it 
suddenly moved him witha 
feeling he could not control. 

‘¢ My son loved you,”’ hesaid abruptly, 
‘and you—”’ 

‘*T cared more for Arthur than I did 
for any one in the world,’’ she answered 
in a voice that broke in spite of every 
effort to control it,—a voice which awak- 
ened in her listener same vague memory. 
He looked closely for the first time into 
her face. 
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‘*IF ANYTHING HAPPENS TO ME, SIR.” 
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He saw a beautiful woman—pale and 
sad now, but still very beautiful and e. 
tremely young. It was a face he kney 
well—very well, indeed. 

‘¢Dorothy!’’ he cried. 
child! It is not you?” 

‘* Yes, Mr. Buckingham,’ she answered 
gently. ‘‘I am Dorothy, or, rather, | 


t< Dorothy, 


Wn 


was Dorothy. For 
the past two years 
I have been An- 
geline Lafontaine. 
A singer must have a fine name, you 
know, and I have developed into a singer, 
you see, not merely an actress, as I hoped 
to be.”’ ; 

‘Why didn’t you tell me?” he cried. 
‘¢ Why didn’t you?” 

‘‘Because,’”’ she answered quickly, “! 
hate it all myself. It is not what 
dreamed it would be, Mr. Buckingham, 
this life upon the stage. It is all so shallow 
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and false, so vain and unprincipled. 
It is all a lie from beginning to end, and, 
oh, I cannot tell you how it wearies me! 
Idid not blame you because ou did not 
wish Arthur to marry a singer. From 
what I know of most of them, I think 
you were right.” 

‘“‘Then my gift has not proven a bless- 
ing to you?’ he said, with emotion. 
“Poor child! It often troubled me 
afterwards to know whether I had done 
the best thing for you. But now—Doro- 
thy, there is no reason why you should 
go on living a life you despise. Give it 
up and come with me. Be my daughter, 
Dorothy, I am all alone,’’—his voice 
broke suddenly,—‘‘and it was Arthur’s 
last wish. He wanted me to look after 
you if anything happened to him.”’ 

“Tt was good of him to think of me,”’ 
she said, in a low tone. 

“Then you will come?’”’ he urged ; 
and Dorothy answered, after a moment’s 
hesitation : 

Yes.” 

This is how it came about, and Doro- 
thy’s once idle wish to be Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s daughter was realized. 

“Ido not know how it is,”’ she said, 
as she sat one evening opposite Mr. Buck- 
ingham pouring out tea; ‘‘ but I have al- 
ways had my own way, and yet I have 
never had any right to expect it.’’ 

‘*It is probably because you deserve it,”’ 
Mr. Buckingham answered warmly, for 
he had taken Dorothy right into his heart. 

‘‘Oh, no,” she demurred, and he was 
just about to contradict her when he heard 
a bustle behind him, and turning saw a 
man heavily cloaked standing in the hall. 
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‘¢ Father !’’ some one called to him, 
and then came a wild, glad cry from 
Dorothy’s lips: 

‘¢ Arthur !”’ she cried, holding out her 
arms, ‘‘O, Arthur !”’ 

In an instant he was at her side, but 
she did not see him, for she had fainted 
in his arms. 

‘* Father!’’ Arthur Buckingham said 
as he held the dear insensible form close 
to his breast, ‘‘ I have come back to thank 
you for this. ’’ 

‘My son, my dear boy!’”’ Mr. Buck- 
ingham cried, as he threw his arms around 
both, ‘‘have you really come back to 
us? Did you escape the horrible death 
we thought you had met with?” 

‘¢T am here alive, ’’ said Arthur, laugh- 
ing happily. ‘‘Is not that good evi- 
dence ?”’ 

‘¢ God be praised !’’ the old man said 
fervently, and Arthur bent to kiss the 
pale, sweet face upon his breast. 

‘«T have come back to you and Angel- 
ine, ’’ he said softly. 

‘God bless you both, ’’ said Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and when Dorothy opened her 
eyes, she knew by tke look in Arthur’s 
face that every cloud upon their happi- 
ness had drifted away. 

The story of his danger and hardships 
was one of painful interest to them, but, 
like all stories with a happy ending, they 
found a pleasure in it for a long time 
afterwards. 

Dorothy never went back on the stage, 
for she and Arthur were married shortly, 
and she gave up all such ambitions, for 
the commonplace, but perfect joy of be- 
ing a happy wife and mother. 





Pansies —A Thought. 


BY MARY HAMLIN ASHMAN, 


ANSIES are for thoughts, they say, 


And this purple-velvet thing, 


Coming on an April day 


Doth to me a message bring! 


Sweetest message that can be, 


Token that you thought of me! 
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A SOMNAMBULIST’S STORY. 


BY LUCY FOSTER. 


HAVE never been to any great ex- 
tent subject tosomnambulism. As 

a child, I occasionally walked in 

my sleep, but as the years advanced, 

I seemed to outgrow the tendency, 

so that I recollect but three instances 
of the kind, from the date of my 
entering college, up to the time of 
which I write. In all these latter cases, 
I had been able to trace the phenomena 
to some especially exciting cause, so that 
I was clearly convinced that as long as my 
health remained sound, and I could retire 
with a mind at ease, there was no cause for 
apprehending one of these strange attacks. 
I was already becoming well estab- 
lished in my chosen profession of art, 
and had nearly reached my thirtieth 
birthday, when the events occurred which 
I am about to relate, and which formed 


the last and most serious experience of 
somnambulism that has befallen me. 
During the midsummer of 18—, I 
found myself towards the close of a 
warm day obliged to put up at the only 
hotel in the town of S., having missed 


the railroad connections that would 
carry me through to my destination. 
My detention was a matter of more than 
serious annoyance to me. ‘The engage- 
ment I was obliged to break was an im- 
portant one, and the result might be 
much to my disadvantage, in spite of the 
fact that [had telegraphed the explana- 
tion of my non-appearance. 

Suffering from a nervous headache, and 
too perturbed and uneasy in mind to 
relish the meal which I ordered, I made 
a mere feint of eating, and then went out 
to try and walk off my restlessness before 
bed-time. 

At first I wandered along aimlessly ; 
but the main street of the little town was 
so dusty, noisy and common-place, that 
I finally turned my steps toward the out- 
skirts, hoping to find in the quiet green- 
ness and coolness of the country a sooth- 
ing repose for my wearied brain. 


The farther I went, the pleasanter be- 
came the surroundings. Pretty cottages 
lined the way, nestling among shadowy 
orchards or fragrant gardens, with here 
and there a large, handsome villa in the 
midst of broad, velvety lawns, and clumps 
of well kept shrubbery. — | 

I must have walked two or three 
miles, when I began to feel a sense of fa- 
tigue overcoming the restlessness that 
had been urging me on. Thespot where 
I now found myself was very retired and 
lonely, scarcely a dwelling appeared in 
sight, and I had met no one on the road 
for at least a quarter of an hour. I had 
lately caught glimpses, through the trees, 
of a little river, and turning aside intoa 
lane that led directly to it, I thought that 
on its quiet banks, I would choose some 
pleasant nook in which to sit and rest for 
awhile before finding my way back to 
the town. 

The lane was bordered by rows of great 
trees, and must have been delightfully 
shady at noonday. Atthe hour when I 
entered it, a soft light shone into it from 
the last faint glow of the western sky, and 
made it seem wonderfully dreamy and 
peaceful to my unquiet spirit; and I 
walked with lingering steps, although the 
gathering shadows warned me that I 
ought not to remain long in that enchant- 
ing spot. 

As I drew near the water, I began to 
observe signs that I was in the neighbor- 
hood ofa large and well-kept country- 
place. A low stone wall ran along the 
edge of the grounds, and beyond it 
stretched a thick, close-clipped turf. 
The trees and shrubbery appeared well 
trimmed, and the vines were carefully 
trellised. A little farther on I came tc a 
neat vegetable garden, which led me to 
think that I was at the rear of the house 
as yet out of sight. Presently my con- 
jecture proved to beright. In the center 
of the grounds, on a little knoll, stood a 
grove of tall poplars ; and glancing through 
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breaks in the thick masses of verdure, I 
discovered one end of a large stone resi- 
dence, handsome and: imposing in ap- 
pearance, and from the style of its archi- 
tecture evidently built more than a gen- 
eration ago. 

There was no one in sight about the 
place, and, without fear of observation, I 
stretched myself at ease upon the grassy 
bank at the water’s edge. My sense of 
fatigue, and the restful stillness of my 
surroundings, broken only by the monot- 
onous plash of the water, exercised a 
drowsy influence upon me, and, before I 
realized that I was yielding to the feeling, 
I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, the evening was far ad- 
vanced. The moon had risen, and was 
apparently several hours high, flooding 
the river with light. I sat up with a start 
and looked about me, too dazed at first 
to realize where I was or the folly of 
which I had been guilty. As my hands 
touched the dewy grass, the dampness 
went through me with ashiver. I rose 
from the ground, and perceived, as I did 
so, that my feet were in slippers, instead 
of the boots which I had worn during my 
walk, 

This fact annoyed me; but was easily 
explained. When at home, I retired later 
than the rest of the household; and to 
make my ascent noiseless, I invariably 
wore a pair of soft slippers. These I 
often carried with me when I traveled, 
and in starting on my present journey 
Thad bethought myself of them at the 
last moment, when my bag was full. I 
had hastily thrust them into my coat- 
pocket and forgot their existence. I now 
recollected having dreamed of going up- 
stairs for something I was in search of, 
and, under the influence of habit, I must, 
in my sleep, have exchanged my boots 
for the slippers. I began to look about 
for the missing boots, and soon found 
them in the shadow of the stone wall, 
not far from where I had been lying, 
and put them on with a disturbed feel- 
ing at the consciousness that my som- 
nambulistic trait had been showing it- 
self again, after so long an interval. 

Pocketing my slippers, I started to re- 
trace my steps, doubtful of my ability to 
find my way readily, as I had come by 
such an irregular and rambling route, and 
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as the moonlight gave everything a new 
aspect difficult to recognize, I walked 
rapidly on, trying to quicken my chilled 
circulation, and severely reproaching 
myself for my heedlessness. The road 
seemed interminable before I discovered 
the landmark I was in search of: the 
steeple of achurch near the hotel. While 
I kept this in sight and hastened my 
steps, it occurred to me to look at my 
watch and learn the hour, as I had 
judged it to be past midnight, from 
the height of the moon ‘and the ab- 
sence of lights in houses along the way. 

I put my hand to my pocket, and drew 
forth as I supposed my watch ; but what 
was my surprise and dismay to find, as 
it shone in the moonlight, that I held in 
my hand a lady’s locket ! 

I stopped suddenly in my walk, too 
much astonished to think clearly, and 
gazed at the pretty thing stupidly, for a 
moment, before I began to ponder how 
such an exchange could have been made. 
Mechanically I felt in all my other 
pockets, but no watch was to be found. 

My first impression was that someone 
had taken it while I slept, leaving the 
locket in its place ; but this was evidently 
absurd, for the latter, to all appearances, 
was as valuable as my own property, 
even if less useful, and no thief would 
have thought of such a conscientious pro- 
ceeding. The suggestion crossed my 
mind that an enemy might have attempt- 
ed to get me into trouble by having me 
found with another’s property on my per- 
son; but that idea was quickly dismissed. . 
I was unconscious of having so bitter and 
unscrupulous an enemy as that would im- 
ply; and anyone wishing to criminate 
me would have left my watch. 

On opening the locket, I found myself 
looking upon the miniature of a young 
and beautiful woman. The moonlight, 
softening the detail of the features and 
deepening the’ shadows, lent a peculiar 
charm to a naturally lovely face. 

Suddenly the truth darted through my 
mind like an electric flash. I saw as 
clearly as if in a mirror, that at the time 
when I had risen in my sleep and taken 
(as I thought) but a few steps, I had in 
reality wandered to a distance, and in 
some way had carried.off what was the 
property of another. 
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I racked my brain for a clue to my 
midnight wanderings, but could arouse 
no tell-tale echoes until I recalled my 
dream of going upstairs. Then I could 
hardly doubt that I had found my way to 
the house among the poplars, and under 
the influence of this dream had at least 
climbed the high veranda steps, if I had 
gone nofarther. But to have stopped 
there would not have accounted for my 
gaining possession of the locket. How 
irritated I felt against those misleading 
slippers, till I was sobered by the thought 
that their noiseless tread had perhaps 
saved me from a pistol shot courted by 
the seeming burglar. 

Feeling that any attempt to restore 
what I had unconsciously taken would be 
a worse than fruitless attempt at that late 
hour, and in my over-wrought state of 
mind, I returned the miniature to my 
pocket and resumed my homeward walk. 

I was, however, soon impelled to look 
again at the portrait, and becoming too 
absorbed in its contemplation to watch 
my steps, I struck my foot against an un- 
even flag, and measured my length on 
the ground. The force of the fall threw 
the locket from my hand, and I heard it 
strike the stones with an ominous sound. 
I rose to my feet, bruised and shaken, 
and found my fears realized ; the minia- 
ture had been shivered by the blow, and 
although most of the fragments were still 
held in place by the rim, several small 
pieces had been jarred out. I searched 
for them in vain among the weeds and 
* grass that bordered the flagging. 

As I wearily dragged myself at last up 
the hotel steps, the porter let me in with 
sleepy wonder and some grumbling, and 
I crept to my room, but notto rest. A 
distressing fear hung over me, that if I 
should allow myself to fall asleep, I would 
again become somnambulistic. I would 
lock the door, but what would that avail 
unless I threw the key out of the window? 
which would leave me in a somewhat 
awkward situation when morning came. 
So I tossed feverishly all night, longing 
for daylight one moment, and dreading it 
the next. 

I arose unrefreshed and undecided what 
todo. I happened suddenly to remember 
that there was some one near at hand to 
whom I could go for advice and help in my 
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dilemma. My brother had a college class- 
mate, a certain Barton, who had settled 
inS several years ago. I had never 
met this gentleman, but I did not doubt 
that the warm friendship which had exist- 
ed between him and my brother would 
insure me a kind reception. 

I ascertained that Mr. Barton was stil] 
living in the town, ard started for the 
rectory without waiting for breakfast. 

As I entered the gate a gentleman was 
walking in the vine-covered porch enjoy- 
ing the fresh morning air. It proved 
to be the rector, who gave me a cordial 
and courteous welcome. He invited me 
into his study, and I soon found myself 
relating my troubles to him without 
reserve, and finding a certain relief in his 
friendly attention. He immediately re- 
cognized my description of the residence 
by the river, and told me that the place 
was known as ‘‘ The Poplars.” He was 
about toadd something, when he checked 
himself and signed for me to proceed. I 
afterwards decided that he had refrained 
from telling me anything that might have 
embarrassed me in my narrative. Still he 
could not hide the fact that he showed a 
deep interest, almost a solicitude, in the 
fate of the locket, that surprised me; and 
when I handed it to him, he gazed at the 
broken miniature with evident recogni- 
tion and grave perplexity. 

I was about to ask him whom the por- 
trait represented, when there was a sound 
of carriage wheels rolling up to the door, 
and the hasty alighting of some one. 
The next moment a lady entered the 
room hurriedly, and with an air of dis- 
tress, clung to his arm entreatingly. 

‘¢ OQ, Wilfred ! we need you so much at 
‘The Poplars!’’’ she said, piteously. 
‘* Last night—’’ but here she was checked 
by a glance from Mr. Barton, and, looking 
quickly in my direction, she perceived 
there was a stranger in the room. 

As she turned towards me, I started so 
that she could not help seeing the move- 
ment, and I could scarcely keep from 
gazing at her face with anearnestness that 
must have seemed very rude; for before 
my eyes stood the original of the minia- 
ture. F 

She turned her face away with a dis- 
concerted, if not displeased air, and, re- 
leasing her grasp of the rector’s arm, said 
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in a lower voice, ‘‘ Could I not see you 
alone for a moment ?”’ 

“Certainly,’’ answered the rector; 
«but first I want to introduce to you a 
gentleman who can tell you something of 
your sister's locket.’’ Whereupon I found 
myself bowing to Miss Helena Thorley. 
Underneath all my confusion, I could not 
help wondering if she took me for a detec- 
tive who had already traced the burglar 
and recaptured his booty. 

This brought me to the consciousness 
that she had not observed the locket lying 
ona desk behind Mr. Barton, where he 
had hastily placed it on first hearing her 
step in the hall. Involuntarily, I gavea 
quick glance toward it, and I saw that she 
had followed the look. 

With a cry of mingled pleasure and 
dismay, she stepped to the desk and took 
up the locket. 

‘How did this happen? How did it 
come here?’ she asked, turning to the 
clergyman. But without waiting for a 
reply, she continued: ‘‘It will make no 


difference to poor Margaret now. I 


would not dare to show it to her, even if 
itwerenot broken. It would bring every- 
thing back to her mind.”’ 

** Why, what is the matter ?’’ inquired 
Mr. Barton anxiously. ‘‘Is Margaret 
ill?” 

Oh, very ill !’? she answered, and I 
could see that her lips trembled. ‘‘ She 
has had such a terrible fright! I dare 
not be away from her longer, though she 
is quiet now from the anodyne doctor 
gave her, and auntie is with her. I 
must go back. And you will come with 
me ?”’ 

She stopped abruptly, recalling my 
presence, which she had evidently for- 
gotten fora moment, then looked at me 
with a little flush. 

‘You must pardon me,” she said, ‘I 
had forgotten that Mr. Barton was en- 
gaged. I would like to know so much 
what you can tell us about this matter; 
but I must hasten back to my sister.’ 

““Mr. L: will excuse me, I know, if 
you need me,”’ said the rector. 

‘*O, yes, indeed,’ I exclaimed earn- 
estly. ‘*Do not consider me for a mo- 
ment, unless there is something I can do 
In the way of service or atonement,’ I 
added, with a desperate effort of will. 
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I felt that I must take that step in the 
way of confession, for conscience pro- 
tested against allowing myself to remain 
in a false light any longerthan necessary. 
This allusion to my responsibility for the 
unhappy occurrence at ‘* The Poplars ’”’ 
startled Miss Thorley, and I saw her re- 
gard me with sudden misgiving. 

In the beginning of my conversation 
with Mr. Barton, he had learned the fact 
of my being an artist ; and, in narrating 
the breaking of the miniature, 1 had ex- 
pressed a wish to make a copy of it as 
the only reparation possible—a sugges- 
tion of which he seemed to approve. I 
now begged him to speak of this to his 
friend, adding, as I looked toward her, 
‘<7 will count it as a mark of undeserved 
forgivenessif Iam notdenied the privilege 
of repairing the least of the harm that I 
have done.”’ 

With these words I bowed myself out 
of the room, bitterly reflecting that the 
mcst beautiful eyes I had ever seen were 
probably regarding my retreating figure 
as that of a remorseful culprit surprised 
at thé confessional. 

On re-entering the hotel, I was met by 
the loquacious clerk, who was beaming 
with the importance of being the first to 
detail the latest town rumors. He in- 
formed me that there had. been a daring 
attempt at burglary during the night, at 
the residence of a Miss Thorley, some 
distance out of town. 

Miss Thorley, he explained, lived there 
with a younger sister and a widowed aunt, 
the parents having died years ago. The 
only men on the place were the coach- 
man and the gardener, one of whom had 
scared away the burglar; but not before 
the fellow had terribly frightened Mi-s 
Thorley, who was ‘‘something of an in- 
valid’ and very nervous. He was run- 
ning on garrulously about Miss Thorley’s 
sister, ‘‘ the beautiful Miss Helena,’’ who 
was worshipped at a distance, he assured 
me, by all the young men in that region, 
and idolized by Miss Thorley, who would 
scarcely bear her out of her sight, when I 
interrupted the flow of his eloquence to 
ask how he had learned the news at such 
an early hour. I could not help wonder- 
ing whether I betrayed the anxiety I felt 
in making this inquiry ; but he answered, 
without any apparent suspicion, that the 
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coachman had been sent to town for the 
doctor before daylight, on Miss Thorley’s 
account, and he had told the doctor’s 
hired man. 

Breaking away from his gossip on pre- 
tence of wanting breakfast, I forced down 
a few swallows of coffee and left the table 
in a state of nervous wretchedness. I 
knew that if I shut myself up in my 
room, it would be impossible to throw 
off the stifling sense of oppression which 
weighed upon me; and I dreaded even 
more, waiting in the public rooms, ex- 
posed to the inquisitiveness and garrulity 
of the clerk. 

As I passed the desk on going out, my 
eye lighted on the hotel-register, and I 
remembered with uncomfortable vividness 
that the name which I had written there 
on the previous evening was distinctly 
engraved in the case of my watch lost at 
‘«The Poplars.’’ I wondered whether 
this important item would not soon be 
added to other information now in circu- 
lation regarding the burglary. I started 
out with but one aim, that of getting out 
of sight of the townspeople, who struti- 
nized me (so I fancied) unnecessarily, and 
I half expected, on turning a corner, to 
meet the constable looking for me witha 
warrant in his hand. 

Almost unconsciously, I found myself 
walking in the direction I had taken the 
evening hefore, and a strong inclination 


seized me to venture again near ‘‘ The © 


Poplars ’’ The long winding road brought 
me at length in sight of the place, and I 
turned once more into the lane behind 
the house. Moving cautiously along, I 
trusted to the thick shrubbery to screen 
me from view, believing that to be recog- 
nized would be disastrous. There was 
nothing to gain in the venture, yet I clung 
to the spot as if the voiceless trees could 
reveal the story of the past night, could 
tell me what was transpiring within the 
stone wallsof the mansion, or could proph- 
esy the issue of my misfortune. 

When I had gone about half way down 
the lane, I saw through the trees a rustic 
summer-house, which I had admired on 
my former visit. The next instant, I per- 
ceived a glimmer of white through the 
vines that clustered over it. Recollecting 
that the visitor whom I had seen at the 
rectory was dressed in white, with an 
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insane disregard of consequences, I took 
several steps forward in the eager desire 
to catch another glimpse of the lady of 
the miniature. 

I saw only too well. It was indeed she; 
but she was not alone. Mr. Barton was 
also in the arbor. She stood with her 
head bowed upon his shoulder in a passion 
of weeping, while he gently stroked the 
dark hair, as one would soothe a sobbing 
child. 

I turned noiselessly away, burdened by 
a dread that those tears indicated a greater 
cause for anxiety or sorrow, than I was 
yet aware of; while the consciousness that 
I had been betrayed into playing the 
eavesdropper brought with it a deep sense 
of shame and annoyance. 

I had already felt that Mr. Barton made 
the interests of the Thorleys his own to 
an extent that merely pastoral oversight 
could not account for; and now I could 
not help seeing that his lovely friend 
turned to him for sympathy and counsel, 
on other grounds than the claims we all 
have on our spiritual advisers. 

I roamed about the outskirts of the 
town until it was almost noon, when, just 
as I came in sight of the hotel, a carriage 
passed me. It stopped and I recognized 
its occupant as the rector. He motioned 
for me to join him, saying, as I didso, 
‘Will you not go over and lunch with me 
at the rectory ?”’ 

As I accepted the invitation and rode 
along with him, he handed me the watch 
which Miss Helena had given him to 
return. 

I saw no evidence that he suspected 
where I had been, and it gave me con- 
siderable discomfort to receive his hospi- 
tality, knowing how displeased he would 
virtually have been to haveseen me lurking 
around ‘‘Tne Poplars.’’ Even as it was, 
his kindness puzzled me somewhat under 
the present circumstances. I could not 
decide whether it was.Mr. Barton’s friend- 
ship for my brother, his natural benev- 
olence of heart, or his Christian charity 
as a clergyman, that explained it. I felt 
that if I had borne the relation to Miss 
Helena Thorley which he evidently did, 
I would have found it hard to be lenient 
to any one who had caused her such sorrow. 

I learned from Mr. Barton that Miss 
Thorley was not suffering when he left; 
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put that this relief was the result of a 
repeated use of opiates. Do not hide 
the truth from me in the least, or attempt 
tosoften it,” Iurged. ‘It is the truest 
kindness to tell me everything. I ought 
to know the exact extent of the harm I 
have done.’”’ Mr. Barton hesitated a 
moment. and then answered, ‘‘ You are 
right. In keeping nothing from you, I 
shall only treat you asI would wish to be 
treated myself; and you have a right to 
know the whole state of the case.”’ 

Miss Thorley’s health had always been 
rather frail, and she was also naturally 
timid. For this reason she never slept 
alone, but occupied a room with her 
sister. During the night just past she 
had been wakeful and feverish, and Miss 
Helena arose about midnight, and stepped 
into an adjoining room to prepare a 
sleeping-powder. 

During her absence someone entered 
the apartment, moved about with a soft 
step, lingered at the bureau, and then 
came to the low table that stood by the 
bedside. 

The light was too faint to enable Miss 
Thorley to see the features of the intrud- 
er, and he could have remained but a 
few moments, for, when Miss Helena re- 
turned, she saw no one. 

She found her sister, however, appar- 
ently in great alarm, unable, for some 
time to speak intelligibly ; and when at 
length she told what had occurred, she 
passed from spasms of terror into a state 
of unconsciousness. 

The servants were aroused and the 
coachman went for the doctor, while the 
gardener was directed to look for the 
supposed burglar. 

One of the long parlor windows open- 
ing on the veranda was found ajar, and 
the servant whose duty it was to close 
the house at night, acknowledged that 
she had forgotten the parlor when going 
her rounds on the previous evening. 

The disappearance of Miss Thorley’s 
locket from the table at her bedside, con- 
firmed all the household in the belief 
that her fright had been caused by a 
burglar ; but my watch, which was found 
on the bureau, led to much mystification 
and a variety of conjectures. Much to 
my relief, Mr. Barton told me that Miss 
Helena had not discovered my name in it 
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until after her return from the rectory, 
and that she had mentioned the fact to 
no one but himself. I felt very grateful 
to her for keeping the matter from becom- 
ing town-talk. 

Before the doctor could reach ‘‘ The 
Poplars,’’ Miss Thorley had been aroused 
from unconsciousness, only to relapse, 
after a short time, into nervous parox- 
ysms. 

On the physician’s arrival she was 
placed as soon as possible under the in- 
fluence of opiates. 

There had been another painful recur- 
rence ofthe distressing symptoms while 
the rector was at the house, and when I 
anxiously inquired how Miss Thorley’s 
sister had borne the strain of these try- 
ing scenes, he replied that she had not 
given way until after the last attack, 
when the patient was quieted and it 
was possible to leave the sick-room. I 
recalled, as I heard this, the weeping 
figure in the garden, and I knew that 
I had witnessed the moment of reaction 
to which he referred. 

While we were sittting at lunch, I 
inquired of the rector whether he had 
mentioned to Miss Helena my wish to 
re-paint the portrait, thinking it probable 
that anxiety had driven it from his mind. 
My surprise and delight were very great 
when he told me that they had carefully 
discussed the matter, and that a certain 


' feature in Miss Thorley’s case made it 


seem desirable to have me make the 
attempt. 

It appeared that when the effect of the 
anodyne had worn off, the patient had 
been for afew moments calm and perfect- 
ly rational, though weak and drowsy, 
and the recollection of the night’s events 
had come only after this interval. 

On awakening to consciousness, after 
the sleep produced by the first adminis- 
tering of the medicine, she had spoken of 
a terrible dream; but looking towards the 
table beside the bed, and seeing the 
empty locket case, she realized what had 
actually occurred. 

Instantly the signs of terror had re- 
appeared, and she could not be persuad- 
ed that the danger was past, and the 
burglar no longer in the house. It was 
found impossible to get her to listen to 
the true statement of the matter. 
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Both Miss Helena and the rector be- 
lieved that an exact copy of the minia- 
ture, placed in the case where Miss Thor- 
ley’s eyes would see it on awakening, 
might revive her first impression of hav- 
ing had only an unhappy dream. And 
the doctor agreed that the experiment 
was worth the trial. 

When I heard this decision, all my 
energies were aroused. I knew that it 
would be necessary to go to the city for 
the materials required for my work, and 
I could scarcely wait for the next train. 

As I watched the rector doing the hon- 
ors of the table, I could not help think- 
ing that this bachelor life must be lonely 
for him, and that he must be eagerly look- 
ing forward to the day when his board 
would be graced by a presence that, in im- 
agination, I already saw presiding there. 

I was recalled from these wandering 
thoughts by my companion’s voice: 

‘*T fear that I prove but a dull and 
inattentive host, to-day; and even when 
I have no excuse for absent-mindedness, 
I feel as if my guests were never per- 
fectly cared for, if my wife is away. ”’ 

The fork that I was using dropped 
to the floor with a clatter, and in the 
slight bustle incident to supplying its 
place, I recovered my presence of mind, 
preferring that my host should think me 
awkward, rather than that he should sus 
pect the true cause of the accident. 

*¢T am especially sorry, ’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘to have Mrs. Barton absent just 
now, when her sisters need her so much, 
and I have twice been on the point of 
telegraphing ; but she has gone away for 
the benefit of her health, and the doctor 
does not advise my recalling her, unless 
it should become necessary. ”’ 

As I was leaving for the station, Mr. 
Barton promised to have the locket at his 
house, on my return, so that I could im- 
mediately begin work, and he generously 
urged me to remain as his guest, while 
occupied with the portrait. 

Thanking him warmly for such unex- 
pected kindness, I left the rectory in a 
more hopeful frame of mind than I had 
known for hours. Railroad travel never 
seemed so tedious as on that afternoon; 
but I finally reached the city, procured 
my materials and returned to the rectory, 
which I reached by nightfall. 
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I at once set about my task, and itis 
safe to say that I had never before made 
an attempt at portraiture that was so ab- 
sorbingly interesting, and yet pursued 
under such difficulties. 

The peculiarly pensive beauty of the 
face seemed to baffle my efforts to fix it 
on the porcelain; and the injured condi- 
tion of the original portrait at times 
greatly impeded my progress. 

The eyes, although more perfectly pre- 
served than any other portion of the mn- 
lature, seemed to elude my skill, and I 
felt that the loving glance would inspire 
me to a more perfect portrayal. The 
beautiful contour of the cheek was gone 
with the missing fragments, and there 
was no question of the necessity of mak- 
ing a study from life. 

Grey dawn had begun to peep through 
the shutter, before I laid down my brush 
and reclined in the large easy-chair pro- 
vided by the rector’s thoughtfulness. It 
was here that he found me in the morn- 
ing, when he came tocall me to break- 
fast. 

He expressed himself as greatly sur- 
prised and gratified at the result of my 
night’s work, though I could see in the 
daytime some unfortunate results . of 
working by gaslight. But these could 
be corrected, and Mr. Barton’s hearty 
commendation stimulated me to renewed 
effort. 

In order to insure success, it was es- 
sential that the result should be an ex- 
act copy of the original miniature, rather 
than of the living model. Indeed there 
was a maturity of feature and expression 
in the latter which the portrait lacked. 
Mr. Barton told me that it had been 
painted three years before, during Miss 
Helena’s absence from home, and that 
Miss Thorley had since worn it constant- 
ly upon her person. 

On my return from the city, I had 
learned the result of the rector’s visit to 
‘*The Poplars’? during my absence. 
There had been a repetition of the morn- 
ing’s exper.ence, with this gain—that 
there was a longer interval of quiet, fol- 
lowing the first return to consciousness. 
This symptom was favorable for our ex- 
periment. 

After breakfast, we immediately set out 
for ‘‘The Poplars.” We found Miss 
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Thorley sleeping when we arrived, and 
there was nothing to prevent her sister 
from giving me the first sitting, although 
we knew it might be abruptly ended at 
any moment. 

Miss Helena’s reliance upon her brother- 
in-law, and the comfort she took in his 
cheering presence, were very evident. 
Her reserve towards me was almost as 
marked, at which I had no cause to 
wonder or complain, and only’ felt grate- 
ful that there was no longer a trace of 
that startled distrust which had been so 
manifest at the rectory. I did not doubt 
that the rector’s kind offices had paved 
the way for me in my present trying po- 
sition. 

I worked at the portrait almost breath- 
lssly for an hour, taking no heed of 
the lapse of time, and listening to the 
quiet, intermittent conversation, kept 
up between my model and Mr. Barton, 
without any consciousness of what they 
were saying. 

The delicate tints of the skin, the ex- 
quisite molding of the cheek, seemed to 


set my utmost skill at defiance; but it 
was the deep violet eyes that formed my 


chief despair. What brush could catch 
thesecret of their power and express it 
inmaterial color! My heart constantly 
reproached me, as I saw the paleness of 
the cheek, which I was forced to repre- 
sent with the hue of health; and that 
flushed but once with natural color, when 
the rector had succeeded in drawing her 
thoughts for a moment from their painful 
theme. 

The progress of my work was inter- 
rupted by a servant who appeared at the 
door and spoke Miss Helena’s name. 
She rose instantly and, fearing that her 
sister was waking, excused herself, and 
we were left alone. 

I sank back with a feeling of discour- 
agement ; but the rector coming closer to 
spect my work, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is 
wonderful, indeed! It has gained with 
every stroke. You are only in danger of 
tepresenting Helena as she appears to- 
day, rather than as she looks in the 
miniature,”’ 

I took up the locket to compare it with 
my work, and saw that the criticism was 
just. My brush had traced too closely the 
pathetic droop of the sweet mouth, and 
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the sad, foreboding shadows of the eyes. 

‘¢T must finishit from the old miniature,’’ 
I said, with conviction, and resumed my 
brush. 

I had made but a few strokes, when I 
heard through the perfect stillness of the 
house a heavy moan, followed by an out- 
burst of alarmed cries. 

With the full intent of going to the 
rescue, I rushed toward the hall ; but Mr. 
Barton held me back, and in a low tone 
reminded me that it was the return of 
the terrible paroxysms from which Miss 
Thorley suffered. 

‘¢ Has it been like this from the begin- 
ning?’’ I asked in agitation. 

“«Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ only it is now less 
violent.”’ 

I longed to stop my ears as the sad 
cries and moans continued at intervals, 
till at length I noticed with unspeakable 
relief that they were growing less fre- 
quent and distinct. Little by little, they 
died away altogether, and grateful for 
the quiet that followed, I returned wearily 
to my brush. 

But my hand seemed to have lost its 
cunning. 

‘‘You are unfit to do any more 
work, at present,’’ said the rector, look- 
ing at me sympathizingly, though I 
could see the lines of anxiety in his own 
face. ‘‘ Come into the garden, and rest 
for a little while.’’ 

So saying, he led me out of the house, 
and made me walk with him among the 
flowers, although neither of ussaid much ; 
and when the fresh airand peaceful sur- 
roundings had calmed and, revived me, 
I insisted on returning to my painting. 

Later in the forenoon, Miss Helena 
came down from thesick-room and, as she 
appeared at the door, Mr. Barton called 
her to my side, saying, ‘‘Don’t you think 
this almost perfect ?’’ 

‘¢I do not believe I could tell it from 
the old one, if it were set in the locket !’” 
she cried out with a trembling eagerness. 
‘¢ Q, do try it, p'ease!”’ 

Like one on perfectly familiar ground, 
Mr. Barton turned to a small wall-closet, 
and after a short search brought out sev- 
eral appropriate tools. With a firm, but 
delicate manipulation, he succeeded in 
loosening and removing every fragment 
of the broken miniature, inserting in its 
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place the new one, without the slightest 
damage to the fresh paint, though I trem- 
bled for its safety, until he had finished 
tightening the rim around it. 

‘‘There!’’ he cried triumphantly, 
holding it out at arms’ length before us. 
‘*Would anyone know the difference 
without being told?”’ 

‘“*Not I! Iam sure?’’ answered the 
lady with a flush of hope and excitement. 
‘¢Q, do let us venture it! And yet lam 
almost afraid. Would you dare? ”’ 

‘¢ By all means,’’ was his reply. ‘I 
think it is our duty to make the attempt, 
but these colors are too wet for us to risk 
anything now. Besides, Margaret will 
probably sleep until evening.’’ 

It was accordingly decided that we 
should return to the rectory, and be back 
at ‘* The Poplars’’ by twilight. 

As we rode through Miss Thorley’s 
gate, on our return, we saw through the 
dim light a white figure waiting for us 
on the piazza. 

‘*Tam glad you have come back!”’ 
cried Miss Helena, holding out both hands 
to the rector, with a gentle impetuosity. 


‘‘T have just put the locket on the table, 
and I feel sure she will wake soon.’’ 
As we went in her brother-in-law said 


tenderly: 
sleeping. Poorchild ! 
sadly !”’ 

I could not help hearing her low answer, 
as she paused at the foot of the stairs,— 
‘Oh! How could I sleep, Wilfred? I 
have been on my knees almost ever since 
you left, and—”’ 

Idid not hear any further, for I in- 
stinctively stepped aside and entered the 
library, leaving them alone together. 

Mr. Barton did not return. The mo- 
ments dragged wearily along. The anx- 
iety of the last forty-eight hours, the fast- 
ing, fatigue and excitement, and the close 
application to my brush, were beginning 
to tell upon me seriously. A dizzy feel- 
ing crept over me, until the room spun 
around. I feared that I was losing con- 
sciousness, and with an effort got to the 
window, where I opened the shutters, 
and let the cool, reviving air blow in 
upon me. 

In a few moments Mr. Barton entered. 
He apologized for leaving me to myself, 
and offered to have lights brought in; 


‘‘T hope you too have been 
You needed it so 
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but the dim light seemed more congenial 
to my mood just then, so we sat and 
watched the rising moon through the 
poplars. We were neither of us much ip. 
clined to talk, and, after a languid effort 
at conversation, relapsed into silence. 

It may have been a half an hour tha 
we had sat there, when I was aroused from 
the drowsy state by becoming conscious 
of another presence in the room, although 
I had heard no footsteps. I opened my 
eyes, and saw what appeared to my half. 
awakened senses a heavenly vision. A 
broad band of moonlight streamed across 
the apartment ; in the centre of this ra. 
diance, a white figure shone out against 
the dark shadows beyond. To my te. 
wildered fancy, it seemed as if all the 
brightness in the room really radiated 
from the form of Helena Thorley as she 
stood there with brilliantly shining eyes, 
and pale brow, white as the moonlight, 
under the masses of her dark hair. 

My companion was quicker than I to 
remember how thoroughly human was the 
being we gazed at, and perceiving that 
she was all in a tremble, in spite of her 
smiling, he rose and drew her to a seat 
beside him, saying, gently: ‘‘We can 
see, dear, without your telling us, that all 
has gone well,—that Margaret is better; 
and we rejoice with you. Do not try to 
talk if you do not feel like it ; we under- 
stand.”’ 

I could feel rather than see that where 
she sat in the shadow beyond the rector, 
she leaned her head against him restfully 
for a moment, while such a long, sweet 
sigh of relief breathed from her lips, that 
my own burden of care and anxiety seem- 
ed to float away on it, and leave me once 
more at peace. 

Presently, in a quiet, low voice, she 
told what had been happening in the sick 
room. 

When her sister had waked from her 
last sleep, her eyes had lighted almost 
immediately upon the locket lying in its 
case on the table beside her. She had 
reached out for it, with a look of pleased 
surprise, and looked at the portrait with 
evident content, remarking to those who 
were in the room that she had dreamed it 
was stolen. Then closing it and placing 
it under her pillow, she turned quietly 
upon her side and dropped into a sweet 





LITTLE MAY. 


seep again, without any other opiate than 
the soothing hand that stroked her fore- 

d. 
Pahee we left ‘‘The Poplars,’’ the 
hysician arrived and expressed himself 
as highly gratified with the result of the 
experiment. He thought the symptoms 
most favorable, and assured us that there 
was every reason to hope for the best. 
The rector kindly promised me that he 
yould every day send a bulletin by mail 
util all cause for anxiety had entirely 
disappeared. 

As we rode away from the house in the 
moonlight, I looked back more than once 
tothe white figure standing in the door- 
way; and Helena Thorley’s parting 
words, forgiving and even grateful, lin- 
gered in my ears, so that I scarcely heard 
what the rector was saying. 

Going out from the vine-covered porch 
of the rectory on the following morning, 
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I could hardly realize that but two days 
had elapsed since I first entered it, and 
-saw the face of my kind host, whose warm 
hand-grasp at parting seemed like that of 
an old friend. He urged me not to let 
it be the last hour I should spend under 
his roof, an invitation which I did not for- 
get in the days tocome; ror had we taken 
our last ride together to ‘‘ The Poplars.’’ 

Miss Thorley’s recovery eventually be- 
came so complete that it was safe to tell 
her the true story of the miniature; and 
she has long since forgiven, with unex- 
ampled generosity,the midnight marauder 
who once disturbed her peace. 

As I write these words I glance up to 
my wife’s portrait hanging on the wall 
before me, and I seem to meet an answer- 
ing look from those violet eyes, which 
were at once my delight and my despair 
when first I painted ‘‘The Lady of the 
Miniature.’’ 





Little Man. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN, 


‘) 


— 
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RIPPING with the laughing sunbeams, 
AS) Steps as light and fleet, 
Overhead fair childhood’s azure, 


Just as bright and sweet, 
Through the summer’s golden mornings, 
Blithe and gay as they, 
Roguish dimples, brown eyes winking, 


Passes little May. 


Summer's glory now has faded, 
Blue skies overcast, 
Every golden sunbeam flitted 
Where her light steps pass’d ; 
And a darkened shadow falling, 
Rests from day to day, 
Glooms and mists of winter closing over 
little May. 


Yea, hath grown a deeper silence 
Save for funeral, 

Storms of sorrow fiercely driving 
Honest tears that fell, 

So o’er head a sunbeam flashing, 
Smileth down to say 

That an angel, pure and holy, 
Now is little May. 





A Story of the Cardinal Wirtues. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


HURCH was out, and Miss 
Bray hurried down the aisle, 
and through the door, in or- 
der to walk home alone 
and digest the sermon 
quietly after her usual favorite fashion. 

It was a mild, fair, Spring night, and 
the view from the avenue overlooking the 
river, as she slowly sauntered along, was 
very picturesque. Across the water the 
lights of the great city winked and spar- 
kled like so many fiery eyes, while up in 
the heavens the stars gleamed with a 
softer, serener splendor, and further down, 
a great white shaft of flame burned stead- 
ily, and through the starlight the tall, 
dark figure, with its upraised right arm 
holding a torch, showed ‘‘Liberty en- 
lightening the world.” 

It was all very beautiful; the sermon 
had been peculiarly eloquent and up- 
lifting, and Miss Bray was walking along 
in a very peaceful and self-satisfied frame 
of mind, when she heard a quick, light 
step behind her, and felt an arm thrust 
through her’s, and a young voice asked: 

‘¢ Please let me walk and talk a little 
with you, Miss Bray? Iam so wretched 
and unhappy.”’ 

She looked down at the pretty girlish 
face beside her, and clasped the hand in 
a tighter hold, as she answered kindly: 

‘*T am very glad to have your compa- 
ny, my dear; but why are you unhappy 
and wretched? I saw you in church, to- 
night, surely, and the sermon? it could 
not have caused you to feel so miser- 
able!” 

‘* Yes, Miss Bray, it has; because it 
seems so impossible to live up to! Oh, 
the cardinal virtues seem so different 
preached from the pulpit to what they 
are preached out of it! It’s all very 
well to listen to dissertations on 
Prudence, Temperance, Justice and Forti- 
tude on Sunday; but to practice and 
exhibit and bear them all on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and Wednesday, with 
the washerwoman unable to come to you, 
Tom about losing his situation, papa wor- 


ried to a shadow, mamma and the baby 
sick, and the rest of the seven torments, 
why, Miss Bray, it’s dreadful !”’ 

Miss Bray walked on awhile in silence, 
putting the hot little hand inside her 
own, and letting the girl recover herself, 
before she replied. It was not like her 
brave little friend to cry out like this, 
and she felt there must be some good 
cause for the outbreak. 

‘Tell me your trouble, Emmie,” she 
said at length, ‘‘it may be I can aid you 
to see just where the cardinal virtues will 
help you,’’ and Miss Bray spoke cheer. 
fully. 

‘*T am ashamed of myself, Miss Bray,” 
continued Emmie, a little calmer now. 
‘It isoutrageousfor meto have gone on in 
such a manner to you; but you looked so 
perfectly serene and comprehensive, and 
approbative during the sermon, I just 
wondered if you would believe it possi- 
ble to live up to it, in my case, and so I 
hurried after you ; but, oh, dear, I have 
began in such a rude, violent, unbecom- 
ing manner, and I have so much on my 
mind to decide—” 

‘¢ Never mind the beginning, dear ; go 
on now, and let me decide.’’ 

The story Miss Bray listened to, as the 
two walked down the long, quiet avenue, 
was pathetic and romantic enough to en- 
list both her gentle pity and tender sen- 
timent. 

‘© You know, dear Miss Bray,’’ Emmie 
began, ‘‘I told you sometime ago that! 
wanted papa to let me try to help him a 
little by going over to the city to Del- 
mars’; they offered me thirty dollars a 
month, and all I had to do was to pose 
as a model for their pattern and fashion 
plates; my hours would be short, the 
work was easy, and, oh, the money seem- 
ed so much! Tom wanted an overcoat, 
and the little boys kick out new shoes s0 
fast, and papa has so many ways for his 
income, and the factory is doing poorly. 
He positively refused to let me go, how- 
ever. He said I was too young to go out 
in the world to earn my living yet, and 
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he wouldn’t have me crossing ferries, and 

all that. Why, I shall be nineteen in 
May, and I’m not a bit afraid after dark, 
and there are so many things I could do 
with the money for mamma and the chil- 
dren. Well, he said I could not go; that 
as long as he could support me decently 
[ must remain at home, and help mam- 
ma that way.”’ 

‘¢ But, Emmie, ’’ said Miss Bray, as the 
girl paused for breath in her hurried re- 
cital, ‘‘ your papa is quite right; you are 
too young, and quite too — too — well, 
ynsophisticated, to be thrown out on the 
prowling wilderness of the world, where 
the wild beasts roam in the daylight as 
well as the dark; not that work is lower- 
ing, or that a girl cannot be as good and 
fine and pure a lady by going out in the 
world to earn her livelihood. Not that, my 
dear; but as long as papa can give you 
the protection of his care and his home, 
it is your duty to help mamma and the 
children that way. ”’ 

‘‘But mamma says I don’t do any- 
thing !’’ 

‘‘Oh, mammas say those sort of things 
sometimes when they are weary, and 
tired, and don’t know what they are 
saying.’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose they do. Poor, dear 
mamma, she has such a hard time. If I 
could only go on with my music, Miss 
Bray, then perhaps in time I could teach 
at home, and help in that way to lessen 
expenses ; but I have had to stop my les- 
sons; papa could not afford it, and I get 
so little time to practice what I already 
have learned. I have to get up at five 
o'clock to do that, and the parlor is cold, 
and then I have to help get breakfast, 
and dress Lulu, and comb ‘Bertie’s hair, 
and find the boys’ books ; why, I play my 
exercises every day with baby on my lap 
—and she’s so cunning, Miss Bray; she 
pats her fat little fingers on the keys and 
tries to help me; she don’t bother me a 
bit— O, dear, it’s getting late, and I 
haven’t told you my greatest grievance 
yet. Let’s walk up the avenue again. I 
said to mamma I was going to walk home 
with you, so she will know where I am, 
and I haven’t been out a whole evening 
before since Christmas week; and I didn’t 
want to go then, but mamma urged it, be- 
cause Mr. Harding invited me. ” 


A STORY OF THE CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
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‘‘ Mr. Harding? The widower who 
has bought the handsome house up the 
avenue ?”’ 

Emmie nodded her head, and laughed 
out a little hysterically, then buried her 
face on Miss Bray’s arm and sobbed audi- 
bly: 

‘« Why, Emmie, child, what does all 
this mean ?’’ cried Miss Bray in surprise. 

‘< It all means my trouble, Miss Bray,’’ 
answered Emmie through her sobs ; then 
after an effort in which she controlled 
herself, she went on rapidly: ‘‘He, Mr. 
Harding, you know, wants to marry me, 
and of course it would be a splendid 
thing for mamma and the children. He 
would give papa the old Browning house 
to live in, he says so, and get Tom a sit- 
uation in his bank, and then the other 
boys could go toa better school. I would 
take the two next to the baby to live with 
me, and papa would be relieved of a 
great deal, you see; but oh, Miss Bray, 
I would s> much rather go over to Del- 
mar’s and earn the thirty dollars a month, 
and not marry anybody. I don’t want 
to be married! I’m too young, and it is 
dreadful to ask me, isn’t it, Miss Bray? ’’ 

She paused, waiting for Miss Bray’s 
opinion. 

For a few moments Miss Bray could 
find no words in which to say all she 
felt. There was a whole volume of pro- 
test in her heart against the sacrifice this 
child seemed capable of making for her 
family. 

Had they asked it of her? Should she 
pit the child against the parent ? 

‘‘You do not love him, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

Emmie shook her head. 

‘‘No, I do not think I do. I don’t 
want to be married, and I suppose if you 
love any one you do, don’t you? But it 
would be very nice for the rest of us, you 
see. I always thought I should like to do 
something heroic and noble, and now I 
suppose the time has come.”’ 

‘¢ What do your parents say, Emmie?’’ 

‘« Papa says Mr. Harding is a very fine 
man, and very rich, and that he has made 
a very generous offer; and mamma says 
she won’t influence me one way or 
another, but that I’ll never have another 
such chance, and she should think I’d 
like to get out of all the deprivation and 
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worry of poverty; but I’d rather share it 
with them, than riches with any one else!”’ 

‘¢ And Mr. Harding? Is he willing to 
take ‘all the rest of you’ on his shoul- 
ders, as well as this one,’’ asked Miss 
Bray, folding Emmie’s hand still closer in 
her arm. 

‘¢Oh, yes, I suppose so; he told papa 
he would be glad to assist him, as a son- 
in-law—”’ and Emmie smiled. 

‘‘And what does Mr. Harding tell 
you ?”’ 

‘‘He says I shall go on with my 
music, and he will take me to Europe, 
and I shall name everything I want that 
money can buy; but I don’t want to go 
away. I’d rather stay here and see to 
mamma and the children. Oh, dear, I 
wish I knew what todo!” and Emmie 
sighed deeply. 

‘¢Emmie,” said Miss Bray, after think- 
ing over the matter in silence awhile, 
‘¢f cannot tell how I should feel in this 
matter were I your mother; a parent 
naturally thinks of her child’s future 
welfare in a worldly light, as well as in a 
tender and sentimental one; but as a 
woman I have always believed that love, 
and love only, should be the strongest 
feeling to be considered in the matter; 
and my theory has been that loving a man 
she feels to be worthy and good and true, 
a woman should sacrifice and brave every- 
thing for him; and now, dear, just here, 
think over the sermon you heard to-night. 
You remember Dr. Bird said the cardinal 
virtues—Prudence, Temperance, Justice 
and Fortitude—were all needed to be 
practiced in our lives daily.” 

‘* Prudence: the duty you owe yourself, 
to see wherein your ow true life can best 
be lived. 

‘* Temperance: the humility and pa- 
tience and moderation necessary in the 
hour of prosperity as well as in the hour 
of affliction. 

‘*Justice: your duty toward others, what 
is honest and right and true in every 
respect. 

‘¢ Fortitude : 


the strength of mind 
which enables one to bear trials, and 
perform duties with a resolute endurance ; 
to these, dear, are added the Christian 
graces—Faith, Hope, Charity.”’ 

‘* Yes, Faith, Hope and Charity,’ said 
Emmie, repeating her words as though 
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they gave her comfort, ‘‘ Miss Bra 
I think—I will think—do you think” 
she hesitated, stopping and looking in 
Miss Bray’s face very earnestly. 
‘¢Emmie, the subject requires more 
thought than either you or I can give it 
now. I said, when you told me you had 
a trouble, and could not decide what to 
do, ‘ Let me decide ;’ but this is a call in 
which you, and you alone can make the 
decision; and now we must say, ‘ good- 
night,’ here is your gate, and papa look- 
ing for you at the door; come to me 


~whenever you feel like unbosoming your- 


self, and I will try to help you all in my 
power; good-night; God protect, and 
help, and bless you.” 


Il. 


A week sped by before Miss Bray again 
saw Emmie; she had thought deeply of 
the girl, and of the ordeal through which 
she was passing; she had thought once 
or twice she would call and see Mrs. 
Harris, and broach the subject of Emmie’s 
troubled state of mind ; but she had found 
interference in such matters usually disas- 
trous, and therefore concluded it wisest 
to let matters take their course. She had 
said all she could to Emmie. The girl 
must decide now for herself. 

A knock at the door one morning an- 
nounced the subject of her thoughts ; she 
looked a little pale, and Miss Bray saw 
that she was a trifle thinner than when 
she last saw her as she threw herself on 
the lounge saying ; 

‘I’ve come to spend the morning. 
Only think of it! A whole morning, and 
Monday at that, to myself ! You will won- 
der no doubt how I dare be so extrava- 
gant. Well, grandma and Aunt Carrie are 
down for a week, and grandma told mam- 
ma I was pale and looked overworked, 
and I should take a half holiday. Bertie 
and Lulu cried to come with me, andI 
had half a mind to bring them; but 
grandma said no, I was ‘‘ all worn out 
with young’ns,’’ and should go and see 
some of my girl friends; but I’d rather 
come see you than any girl I know, and, oh, 
isn’t it a blessed relief to be here ; it 1s So 
quiet and restful,”’ and the girl closed her 
eyes and laid her head back on the cush- 
ions with an air of relief. oe 

Miss Bray went on with her knitting 
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and waited for the confidence she knew 
would follow in time, She looked at the 
slender, frailfigure. Yes, she was pale 
and worn, and how hard she must have 
worked all winter; her hands were red 
and swollen, and instead of a rosy, plump 
happy girl of nineteen, she had the care- 
worn look ofa woman of family—which she 
was, indeed, for the whole of them looked 
up to, and depended upon ‘Sister 
Emmie.”’ 

«A little every day heroine’’ thought 
Miss Bray. ‘‘Well, maybe this was the 
end of her trials. As the wife of Theodore 
Harding she would have nothing to do 
but dress beautifully and look pretty. 
It was a temptation few would have had 
the courage to resist—the temptation to fly 
poverty and privation and daily self-sacri- 
fice, and accept position, wealth and all the 
pleasures of the new and the old world. 

A(ter a little while Emmie opened her 
eyes, rubbed them, and taking a hassock 
pulled it over by Miss Bray and sat at her 
feet. 

“T’m afraid you won’t think I am very 
heroic, and possessed of the cardinal vir- 
tues,--Justice and Fortitude and all that, 
Miss Bray ; but I’ve decided not to mar- 
ty Mr. Harding.” 

‘« Not to marry him did you say!”’ 
Miss Bray dropped her knitting in her 
surprise, Emmie picked it up, and went 
on, playing with the ball as she spoke. 

“ Yes, I dare say itis very selfish in me, 
for he would have done so much for the 
rest of us, and I suppose it would have 
been ‘justice’ to mamma and papa 
forme to have helped them in that way, 
and I ought to have had ‘ fortitude’ to 
endure the trial but, oh, Miss Bray, I 
have had ‘Faith’ and ‘Hope’ and 
‘Charity,’ and I can’t believe but that 
my answer was the right one. I couldn’t 
marry him!”’ 

“But, Emmie! I didn’t think you 
ought to!” 

Emmie opened her eyes. ‘* Why, Miss 
Bray, you preached the cardinal virtues at 
me in a way that made me think you did ! 

‘No, no; oh, no, Emmie, you misunder- 


stood in justice to yourself and him; oh, 
no. ”? 


“Do you really mean that! and you do 

Dot think me selfish and heartless to re- 

fuse all he offers the others—through me?”’ 
Vor. CXVIII—No. 28. 
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‘¢No Prudence; the duty one owes 
oneself to be trueand noble. Justice; to 
dothat which is honest and right to others, 
would you have been prudent or just to 
marry a man you did not love?”’ 

‘¢ No—I do zof love him, and I feel it 
was right to say, no—but I do not love 
anybody but mamma and papa and the 
children, and I thought maybe I ought 
to sacrifice my feelings for them—but I 
am glad now, that I have decided as I 
have, and now, Miss Bray,see how curi- 
ous things have come around. After I had 
told Mr. Harding Icould not marry him, 
mamma received a letter from Uncle 
Emerson, who lives out West, and he sent 
her a check for two hundred dollars, and 
said to let me continue my music and 
fit myself for a teacher; that there was 
room out there for teachers, if Icouldn’t find 
pupils here, and I am perfectly happy over 
it: Ishall go right on with my lessons, 
and we are going to keep a servant, and I 
shall soon have long light days in which 
to practice, sothat by next winter, perhaps, 
I can have a fewscholars myself, and help 
papa that way—without marrying any- 
body! but Ishan’t be a bit of a heroine, 
shall I?’’ she added, tossing up the ball of 
worsted. 

‘¢I don’t know, Emmie; you seem to 
think of everybody but yourself; that is 
unselfish, and there are lots of every day 
heroics, which, it seems to me, you per- 
form very cheerfully ; you give up a great 
deal of your time to the little ones, and 
you make your home bright and pleasant 
and pretty by the work of those poor, 
little hands.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes, if washing dishes and mak- 
ing fires and sweeping and cooking are 
heroics, l’m a heroine, a Cinderella! ”’ 

‘‘Who sweeps a room for thy laws. 
makes that, and thy action fine,’’ quoted 
Miss Bray, ‘‘and I am sure Cinderella 
was an everyday heroine, she sat in the 
ashes—and her prince came.”’ 

‘¢ Well, mine isto come. I’m quite sure 
I haven’t ever seen him yet. I am so glad 
you approve of my decision Miss Bray, 
I misunderstood your rendition of the 
cardinal virtues; but I think I compre- 
hend the Christian graces, and I shall 
have Faith and Hope—”’ 

‘¢We will use the ‘revised edition’ 
and add ‘Love,’ with these three Faith, 
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Hope, and Love, you will be equipped 
for any contest.” 

‘* A letter for you, Miss Bray”’ said 
Emmie, running back, after she had said 
good-bye an hour later. ‘‘I just met the 
postman at the door; I am sure it must 
contain good news, for, see, it has ‘‘ De- 
light”’ shining through, and she heid up 
the pos‘ mark. 

“Delight! How delightful. It is from 
my dear old friend, Miss Mills. She is way 
out in the western wilds on a ranch, 
and that is the name of the fost-office.’’ 

‘¢ What a happy place to be! I'd like 
to live in such an atmosphere ; well good- 
bye again. I am glad to leave you as hap- 
py as you have made me. I will see you 
on Sunday. Until then, good-bye.’’ 


Ill. 


‘¢ Dear Margaret,’’ ran the letter Miss 
Bray immediately read, ‘‘ recall all the 
beautiful descriptions you have heard and 
read of the West, and then let me add 
my little word, which is this: If you 
have any idea of coming out here to live 
—don’t! Thunder storms and grasshop- 
pers, prairie fires and blizzards; ugh! 
if lever get home again alive, won’t I 
stay there! Of course,I feel it is my 
duty to remain here as long as Dick is 
single, for any man would become a 
howling barbarian without some refined 
woman’s influence out here; but, oh, 
dear, if you could only find a wife for 
him—and it would need a woman pos- 
sessed of all the cardinal virtues, besides 
a generous dower of the Christian graces 
—especially love, to make herself con- 
tented in this desolate country ! Imagine 
yourself not only ‘twelve miles from a 
lemon,’ but from a washerwoman as 
well, and she is a china man when you 
* finally secure—it! We ride for the crea- 
ture over twelve miles in an open wagon, 
flying like mad over the hills, behind 
Dick’s big black ‘Don Julano,’ who has 
a pedigree—and a tail—a mile long, and 
is the apple of Dick’s eye. The wife- 
elect will find a powerful rival in his 
horse I warn her! 

‘«The weather is colder than Greenland, 
and clear and as still as glass, except 
when the wild wind comes surging over 
the plains; and, then, oh, Margaret, it 
is terrific! but I will say a pleasant word 
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for our immediate surroundings. The 
house is stone, and built safe and stro . 
there is a wide piazza on the south and 
east sides, where I take myconstitutional, 
the wind permitting, the view is beautj. 
ful, the atmosphere so clear that I cap 
see a house eight miles distant ; thenear- 
est habitation, a mile off, looks as though 
I might reach it in a five-minutes’ walk. 
The country is undulating, and a good. 
sized hill protects the west side of the 
house from the strongest winds; from the 
top of the house you can see twenty 
miles about, the prevailing tone of the 
prairie is a reddish-yellow, and looks 
cheerful. I have a woman and a boy 
as help, and Dick does everything to 
try to make me contented; but I am 
homesick in spite of all the ‘Delights’ 
of this place! 

‘«We expect to return East in June, 
to remain until September, to escape 
the grasshoppers and_ heat, and other 
unendurable things on a ranch. Dick 
will goright up to the Adirondacks, for 
deer, he says. If he only would spell it 
with an a, and bring the creature back 
with him for life! I shall stop in Chi- 
cago until some time in August, when! 
hope you will be able to go with me; 
somewhere where I can get a sniff of salt- 
air. I am getting entirely too fresh— 
see how demoralizing and _ slangy it 
makes one to live on a ranch! Dear 
Margaret, be thankful you have no 
young folks to worry yourself about! 
I am looking forward to a calm, mid- 
dle-aged, proper, old-maid chat when 
we meet. Write me before we leave Delight. 
Despairingly, yet hopefully yours, 

«¢«Mary.” 

Miss Bray read her letter over twice, 
then laid off her eye-glasses and seemed 
plunged in deep thought for several 
minutes. 

‘It is something of a risk, to be sure,” 
she said to herself, finally, rising and 
walking up and down the room, ‘anda 
little ridiculous at my age to go into ro- 
mance; but if.the cardinal virtues and 
Christian graces are the great desider- 
atum, I think I can find some one who 
will suit Mr. Richard for a wife.”’ 

‘‘And Emmie?’’ interrogated a still 
small voice. Miss Bray seated herself in 
the rocker and read the letter over agai. 
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«Jt’s a comfortable home he would 
take her to; he owns it, with a fair in- 
come, several hundred acres of land, and 
no end of cattle; he’s a good, affec- 
tionate, kind, generous, boy; no bad 
habits and handsome as a prince; well, if 
all that, with Youth, don’t end in Faith, 
Hope, Love, and Delight for both of 
them, then I am no reader of human 
nature !”’ 

And to this train of thought Miss Bray 
gave herself up so entirely that her knit- 
ting was ended for the day. 

Spring had merged into summer, and 
Emmie applying herself diligently to 
her musical studies, her work light- 
ened somewhat by the aid of her ser- 
vant, was happy, for her dream of some 
day being able to ‘‘help papa’’ seemed 
nearer realization. 

Miss Bray said nothing of the dreams 
she had, but she went on building her 
castles in Spain as romantically as any 
irl. 
nie was well on into June, when Miss 
Bray welcomed to her arms one morning 
agreat ,tall, breezy young man, who took 
her off her feet, and after kissing her 
heartily set her down again saying : 

“That’s the way we western giants 
treat you little pigmies. Aunt Mary said 
I was to act toward you just as I do to- 
ward her—and I have.”’ 

“Why, Dick, I declare !’’ cried Miss 
Bray when she had recovered her breath 
and her dignity, ‘‘ you haven’t changed a 
bit; you’re the same wild harem-scarem 
boy you were ten years ago, only then 
your embraces didn’t scratch,’’ and she 
tubbed her cheek, eyeing his dark mous- 
tache ruefully. 

“T hope so. I’m sure, I don’t want 
ever to change, except for the better, of 
course, and Aunt Mary says nothing but 
awife will bring that about.’’ 

“Why, are you thinking of marrying, 
Dick ?”” asked Miss Bray a little anxiously. 

Her castles were not on the securest 
territory. 

“No, I’m not thinking of it in the 
last. I’ve just got to fall in love without 
thinking ; dead, before I give marriage a 
thought. I don’t marry for anything but 
the real old-fashioned head-over-heels 
sort of love; you can hire housekeepers 
out West—’’ 
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’ contem- 


‘¢ Yes, and bulldoze aunties,’ 
plated Miss Bray laughing. 

‘« Yes, or you can rough it alone with 
a Chinaman or two; but you must have a 


woman, and she must love you to make a 


_happy home, on a ranch.”’ 


‘¢Oh, Dick, that applies anywhere else 
as well! I wish I knew of a nice girl,” 
she added artfully. 

‘¢ Don’t want one picked out for me, 
thanks; want to run over her and fall 
head over heels at her feet. ”’ 

He was walking up and down the 
room in his restless, boyish fashion, and 
just then he tripped over the edge of the 
matting, and stumbled against the half- 
opened door, and nearly fell at the feet 
of a young girl who was about entering 
the room. — 

‘“Why, Emmie! How fortunate, ’’ 
began Miss Bray, then stopped. ‘I 
mean,’’ she continued, as Dick scram- 
bled up and made an awkward sort of 
bow, *‘ I am so sorry, and glad. Really, 
Dick, I hope you’re not hurt; but let me 
present you to my friend, Miss Emmie 
Harris. Emmie, this is Mr. Richard 
Mills, the nephew of my dearest friend, 
and hails from Delight.”’ 

‘* Rather an unfortunate, or at least un- 
graceful presentation for me, Miss Har- 
ris ; but I assure you, it is not a customary 
proceeding on the part of people ‘ hailing 
from Delight’ to sprawl around in that 
manner, and I beg you will pardon the 
attitude. ”’ 

Emmie’s pretty dimples and blushes 
and merry laugh put him to ease at once, 
and the little awkward contretemps went 
further toward making an acquaintance 
than a week of conventional proprieties. 

‘* What I came over for, Miss Bray, ’’ 
explained Emmie, after having forgotten 
her errand for half an hour or more in 
the delightful company of this breezy 
Westerner, ‘‘ was to ask you if I should 
make biscuit or cake, and if cherry-pie 
will carry ?’’, c 

‘*Oh, yes, for the Sunday-school pic- 
nic,’’ began Miss Bray, ‘cake by all 
means Miss Emmie: soft ginger-bread, 
and I’m quite sure cherry-pie with a top 
crust will carry admirably ; indeed, I will 
see that it does, tor, Miss Bray, if there is 
anything I am actually dying to go to, it 
is a Sunday-school picnic ; can I not have 
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aticket? I will be a good boy, and I'll 
put my name down for a donation be- 
side. ’’ 

‘¢ Well, I’ll see about it. We'll accept 
the donation, however, if we don’t you. 
I have my doubts as to your good behav- 
ior where ginger: bread and cherry-pie are 
in question. I recollect your failing in 
those matters years ago—’’. 

‘‘Oh, but l’ve changed for the better—”’ 

‘«Not yet. I have your word for it. Not 
an hour ago you declared that you were 
not even contemplating a change, ’’ and 
Miss Bray looked at him very slyly as 
she said this. 

‘*No, I hadn’t then, but I’m thinking 
the matter over more seriously now, ”’ 
and Dick returned her look with an ex- 
pression equally cunning. 

‘¢ Well, we'll leave it to Emmie then. 
Shall we admit another new member, 
dear? You know Dr. Bird don’t like 
boys who only come in at Christmas 
and picnic seasons ; they rarely stay long, 
and they’re usually unruly and bad. ’”’ 

‘¢ But we try to reform them while 
they are in, you know, Miss Bray,” 
pleaded Emmie, smiling. 

‘¢Thank you, Miss Emmie ; that de- 
cides it. I shall join the Sunday-school, 
and be reformed and changed for the 
better. ”’ 


IV. 


If Mr. Richard Mills begged his tick- 
- et for the Sunday-school picnic, in order 
to see more of a certain pretty little 
teacher who was to be one of the num- 
ber, he was woefully disappointed ; for 
from the moment the steamer left the 
wharf, all through the long, pleasant day 
on the beach, and even up to the hour of 
their return in the summer twilight, she 
was so surrounded and waylaid and beset 
by the children in her charge, that he 
had no more chance to talk to her than 
any of the boat hands. 

He watched her closely all day, how- 
ever, and could not help admiring her 
bright unselfish spirit; there never seem- 
ed a moment she was not busy doing 
something for somebody. It was: ‘‘Miss 
Emmie, won’t you unpack the baskets, 
please ?’’ ‘‘Miss Emmie, you can arrange 
the tables best,’’ ‘‘Emmie, swing me,’’ 
‘‘Emmie tie up my tut finner.’’ Never a 
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moment for herself in which to walk 
Gown on the sands and talk and flirt, as 
girls delight to do at a picnic, and she 
was so happy and cheerful and contented 
with it all. 

‘¢ Does your friend, Miss Emmie, ever 
get tired?’ he asked Miss Bray as he 
stood aloof watching her pack up the 
baskets for their departure. 

‘¢ Did you ever see such a girl, Dick ?” 
cried Miss Bray warmly; ‘‘she has done 
nothing all day but contribute to someone’s 
comfort or happiness, and she’s that all 
the time; it’s just the same at home; they 
all callon and depend on Emmie from 
her papa down to the baby. If ever there 
was the personification of all the car. 
dinal virtues and the Christian graces, 
it’s Emmie Harris. She’sa treasure, and 
the man who is to have her for a wife 
is to be envied!” 

Dick pulled away fiercely at his cigar. 

‘*Is she—is there—who’s going to 
have her?’”’ heasked, blunderingly. 

‘* A good worthy fellow, I hope, Dick, 
and love with her will be the first consid- 
eration,too. Letme whisper something 
toyou. She refused a very rich man her 
parents would have liked her to accept 
last winter. She might have got out of all 
this life of care and privation, for the 
Harris family are not well off. But, but, 
Emmie! she is going tomarry for love!” 

‘‘Who isthe worthy fellow, Miss Bray; 
is he here? he hasn’t been very devoted to- 
day,’’ said Dick, surveying the gathering 
lads and lassies. 

‘IT can’t say whether he is here or 
not,’’ replied Miss Bray slowly. ‘‘He’s 
to come.”’ 

Dick opened his eyes, she nodded her 
head, continuing : 

‘¢ Yes, Dick, she’s a real Cinderella, 
and the prince is to come.”’ 

‘¢ My Dear Mary,”’ wrote Miss Bray to 
her friend, Miss Mills, a few weeks later, 
‘I do not believe your wildest imagina- 
tion could predict the answer your long- 
neglected letter is about to receive; but 
when I tell you that J have had a couple of 
‘young folks to worry over’ since its re- 
ceipt, and add that Dick hasn’t even 
thought of the Adirondack deer, so inter- 
ested is he in another species, spelled with 
an ‘a’ in this latitude, you will begin 
to think your ‘three wishes’ are in as 
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faira way to be granted, as the heroine 
of some fairy tale; my dear, I have not 
the slightest doubt but now that you are 
once more away from the land of the 
grasshopper and the blizzard, you will be 
rmitted to ‘stay’ if you so desire, and 
when I add further, that a woman I con- 
sider ‘possessed of all the cardinal vir- 
tues, and a fair share of the Christian 
graces’ is fast taking Don Julano’s place 
in Dick’s heart, you will comprehend the 
situation. Joking aside, Mary, I think 
Dick is very deeply in love with a young 
lady to whom [ will confess I introduced 
him ‘with aforethought’ after receiving 
your letter. I never supposed I should 
turn match-maker, but I cry guilty to 
this affair, and if it all turns out as I 
want it, I shall congratulate myself all the 
rest of my life. The girl is one of the 
dearest, sweetest, loveliest of characters. 
Dick Isee is the same affectionate, honest 
true-hearted fellow of his boyhood, and I 
don’t think there ever was a couple better 
suited to one another. Ido not imagine 
there is anything settled as yet, but from 
alook on his face when he went out this 
evening, and told me he was going to 
se Mr. Harris, and from certain little 
fluttering blushes and pallor on Emmie’s 
cheeks, when he talks of going back to 
the West in October, I shouldn’t wonder 
if you were to receive something, ‘offi- 
cial’ very soon; at any rate I am 
anxiously awaiting your coming that we 
may have that ‘quiet, proper, middle- 
aged chat.’ 
Yours, sarcastically, but satisfactorily, 


‘* MARGARET.” 


This time no words of approbation or 
encouragement were necessary to be add- 
ed to the proposal Mr. Harris informed 
his daughter he had received for her hand. 


“You will have to go very far from us, 
Emmie, ’’ he said, when she told him she 
had already said ‘‘ Yes’’ to her lover. 


“But we shall come home once a year 
Dick says, papa, and we will take Tom 
with us ; and if mamma will consent, Lulu. 
and Bertie, too; so you see I will havea 
a of ‘us’ and can’t get home- 
sick. 


“And you are happy to go with this 


strange, young fellow, daughter? ’”’ 
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and through her tears answered : 

‘¢ As happy as mamma was to go with 
you. I lovehim.’’ He kissed her and 
said no more. 

The wedding was over. Dick had been 
an impatient lover, and urged that he 
should take his wife with him when -he 
returned. His promises, and perform- 
ance of them, were as generous as ever 
Mr. Harding’s had been, and when the 
bridal party started someone said Dick 
had ‘* married the Harris family, ’’ for, 
besides a brother-in-law, two little sisters- 
in-law, Lulu and Bertie comprised the 
party. 

Emmie had always declared the man 
she should love would ‘love all of us,’”’ 
and Dick agreed to love, honor and cher- 
ish every one of them. 

‘¢ How in the world did you manage it 
so beautifully, and sospeedily, Margaret? 
I was awfully afraid I should have anoth- 
er winter of it, with Dick mooning around 
in love; imagine how interesting, that 
would have been for another woman. ” 

The two friends had for the first time 
since Miss Mills arrived, found them- 
selves settled down for the ‘‘ calm, prop- 
er old maids’ chat,’ for the wedding 
followed so immediately Miss Mills’s com- 
ing, very little but the preparations had 
been the subject of their discourse. 

‘‘L can’t say that there was very much 
‘management’ about it, Mary,” replied 
Miss Bray smiling to herself at the recol- 
lection of the brief courtship. ‘‘I made 
up my mind when I received your dis- 
tressing letter, that here was a couple who 
suited one another in every respect, and 
the first thing I knew Dick was at her feet, 
literally, as well as figuratively the mo- 
ment he saw her,’’ and then she related 
the amusing introduction. 

_ Well, I feel perfectly satisfied with 
the result of his faux pas. She is a love- 
ly girl and Dick could hot have done 
better; she seems to be a good house- 
keeper, is fond of children, —I hope their 
family will increase, on Dick’s side, — 
and she is of an admirable disposition 
and —”’ 

‘« Has all the qualifications you men- 
tioned in your appeal for a wife for him. 
All the cardinal virtues and a generous 
share of the Christian graces. ”’ 


She flung her arms around his neck 
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Pretty Jane.” 


BY ISABEL CAMPBELL. 


ILL you have a biscuit, 

Edgar? I know they 

are good, for I made 

them myself,’’ and 

Jane Elverton handed 

her betrothed a plate 

of the hot, flaky balls 

with the serene composure of one who 
knew of what she spoke. 

‘‘Why, certainly !’’ he replied gallantly. 
‘¢On such a recommendation, I know I 
may venture.’’ Then he laughed. ‘‘There’s 
unvarnished conceit! ’’ he said gaily. 

«¢ And pray, why shouldn’t Jane praise 
her own work?’”’ cried his mother, com- 
ing to the young girl’s rescue. ‘‘ Her 
biscuits are excellent, as everyone who 
has ever tasted them will testify. Of 
course, so they should be, for it was I 
who taught her how to make them.”’ 

Then both ladies joined in the burst 
of merriment that followed this candid 
acknowledgment. 

‘Well, fér out-spoken, undisguised 
self-esteem, commend me to the accom- 
plished housekeeper !’’ said Edgar, as his 
brother, Dr. Norman Gray, entered the 
room, late for breakfast. He sat down, 
tired and worried. 

‘*1’m almost at my wits’ end,”’ he said, 
as he took his cup of coffee from his 
mother’s hand. ‘‘ Both the Miss Stevens 
have been taken very ill, and I can’t find 
a nurse in the place who will take care 
of them for love or money! ”’ 

‘¢ Why, what is the difficulty?”’ asked 
his mother. ‘‘ There is usually no lack 
of women only too eager for such work.”’ 

‘* Yes, but just now the whole village 
is afflicted with the small-pox scare, 
which is certainly epidemic, if the dis- 
ease isnot. These two ladies have con- 
tracted the dreaded illness from an un- 
happy vagrant that they took into their 
kitchen, out of the kindness of their 
hearts, and befriended. Their own ser- 
vants have deserted them.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that is the reward of the hu- 
mane!’’ said Edgar Gray, the doctor’s 
younger brother. 


‘It is nature, following her unchange. 
able law. But you would not advocate 
inhumanity on that account, would 
you?” 

‘‘Don’t moralize, Norman, please!” 
said the younger man, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

The doctor laughed. ‘Well, it’s 
hardly necessary on such a self-evident 
point,’’ he said. ‘‘ But can anyone sug. 
gest some help for me? My patients 
must not leave home, because they are 
so nervous and sensitive that they could 
not stand the shock of removal. Of 
course, it’s not needful that they should 
be, for their house on the hill-side is en- 
tirely isolated ; but it is essential that ] 
should find a nurse more capable than 
aunt Becky, who is in charge now.” 

‘¢ Norman, I will go if you do not suc- 
ceed very soon in finding some person to 
suit. It is dreadful to think of those two 
dear old ladies in want of care.’’ 

Three pairs of eyes were turned upon 
the speaker with a different expression in 
each pair. 

‘‘Impossible,’’ said Mrs. Gray, in as- 
tonished disapproval, yet not severely, 
for she was a woman witha kind and 
generous soul, not apt to put her own 
interests first. 

Norman looked at his Cousin Jane 
gravely, as though to see if she realized 
fully the danger that such a course might 
entail upon herself. Her betrothed hus- 
band gave a short, amused laugh. He 
stood behind her chair, with both hands 
resting on its back. 

‘“‘Why, Jennie, you really spoke as if 
you meant what you said! Remember, 
it is a pretty wife I want, not—’”’ 

‘‘I did mean what I said, Edgar. If 
no one else can be found to attend those 
two, dear, kind, old women, I shall go 
myself.’’ 

‘‘Do not speak of it any more!” he 
said, angrily. ‘‘I forbid you to discuss 
the subject as a possibility! As if you 
could dream of such an insane action, oF 
as if I would allow it, if you did!” 
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And he went out of the room, leaving 
asilence behind him only broken by the 
echoes of the banging doors. 

‘Well, that is settled !’’ 
Gray, smiling. 

“It is not at all settled,”’ said Jane 
Elverton, with a slightly heightened 
color on her beautiful face, and a sparkle 
in the soft brown eyes; ‘‘or, rather, it 
js not settled differently from what it was 
before.”’ 

‘‘Why, my dear, surely you will ac- 
knowledge Edgar’s right to object !”’ 

‘Certainly. He has a perfect right to 
object. I havean equal right to gainsay 
that objection, however, and Ido! The 
matter in question can only be deter- 
mined by my own sense of what isright, 
and that outweighs Edgar’s opinion. I’m 
sorry he does not agree with me. I 
have yielded to him on several other oc- 
casions, but I will oppose him on this, 
unless he changes his mind. Am I not 
right, Norman ?”’ 

“I cannot advise you,’’ he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘I am an interested party, you 
see, in much need of help. You do run 
aserious risk, the full extent of which, 
perhaps, you do not comprehend, and 
Edgar is somewhat justified, I think, in 
what he says. On the other hand, how- 
ever, I need say no more, for I know you 
will act according to your own judg- 
ment.’’ 

Next morning, when Edgar Gray 
came down to breakfast, he did not find 
his pretty betrothed waiting for him as 
usual. She had gone to the house on 
the hill, and was doing her best to nurse 
and care for the sufferers there. Edgar 
was alone with his brother. He was very 
angry, hurt and offended. 

‘‘Norman, when you see Jane, to day, 
you can tell her that I consider her fool- 
hardy recklessness both quixotic and 
blamable. Tell her that I can’t easily 
overlook such direct defiance of my 
eye and that our engagement is at an 
end!” 

“Is that why you wish to break the en- 
ae she opposes your 
will ?”” 

“Yes, itis! What right has she to go 
against me about such a thing? Do you 
think I want to marry a woman with a 
disfigured face ?”’ 


said Mrs. 


‘MY PRETTY JANE.” 
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‘‘Oh, hush! You speak as if that 
calamity were already a certainty! Ten 
to one she may escape, and then you are 
not marrying her entirely for her pretty 
face, are you?” 

‘‘That enters somewhat into my 
thoughts! ’’ Edgar answered, satirically. 
‘¢At all events, I will never marry a 
woman whose own self-will and obstinacy 
deprives her of her beauty !”’ 

‘¢«She acted entirely from a sense of 
duty, Edgar.”’ 

‘¢Miserable cant! Her ‘duty,’ if 
you come to that, was plain enough be- 
fore her! In this case, it was simply to 
obey my wishes.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed! She 
otherwise! ’”’ 

‘¢Very well. She will never have the 
chance to think otherwise again!”’ he 
said, hotly. ‘‘And that you may tell 
her, if you choose !’’ 

Dr. Gray stood on the hearth-rug for 
some time after his brother had left him, 
gnawing his moustache in great perplex- 
ity of mind. 

‘¢ Most people would say he was right,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘ and yet I can’t but think 
that she was altogether and entirely so, 
under the circumstances. Brave girl! 
Poor, poor child! And she will be 
heart- broken for him !’% 

Miss Lettie got well soon, but Miss Nel- 
lie had a very hard time indeed ; and had 
it not been for Jane’s assiduous care, 
watchfulness and untiring devotion, she 
would hardly have recovered at all. The 
twin sisters almost worshipped the noble 
girl who had come to their relief at such 
peril to herself; and when she, too, sick- 
ened with the disease Miss Lettie thanked 
heaven that she was well enough, with 
old Becky’s assistance to minister to her 
needs. 

Norman Gray had watched the patient, 
willing nurse with attentive eyes, and 
had detected im her face the first sign of 
approaching trouble. He loved Jane 
Elverton with a deep and tender affection, 
without her having the least suspicion of 
the fact, and many a time he had writhed 
and chafed at his brother’s arbitrary, im- 
perative way, and her docile, sweet-tem- 
pered submission to his will. But it was 
with a secret consternation and dismay 
that he first heard her decision with re- 


certainly thought 
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gard to going tothe house on the hill, and 
he more than half wished that Edgar 
would have carried his point; and it was, 
therefore, with a heart-sickening alarm 
and distress that he now saw the penalty 
of her action fall upon her, and blamed 
himself a thousand times a day in spite of 
his reason that he had not used his au- 
thority as a physician to forbid it. How- 
ever, with the philosophy that comes 
with the experience of his profession, he 
did not seek to combat the inevitable, 
but tried by every means in his power to 
allay the severity of the disease. 

The twin sisters were badly marked; 
Jane, not at all. When she recovered 
from the illness which had showed such ma- 
lignant unkindness to her friends in their 
old age, her lovely, youthful face was more 
beautiful, soft, and blooming than ever. 

It was six months after that she stood 
in Mrs, Gray’s parlor, looking out of the 
window at the moonlight glistening on 
the snow. It fell, too, on her own grace- 
ful figure in the warm, crimson dress, and 
on the silky curls of chestnut hair that 
drooped over the forehead and around 
the little shell-like ears, lying in a thick 
mass at the back of the pretty, dainty head. 
She was charming. Even Edgar might 
have thought that she had sacrificed none 
of the beauty requisite toa candidate for 
the position of his wife. 

He was hot seen very often now in his 
mother’s house. His business demanded 
close attention, and he had found it con- 
venient to take rooms in town. They 
were expecting one of these infrequent 
visits to-night. 

Jane and he had often met since her re- 
turn to her Aunt’s house, but nothing of 
their past relations had been alluded to 
byeither. She treated him with perfect 
friendliness and good-fellowship, as one 
entirely justified in his line of conduct; 
but at the least hint of the old dictatorial 
manner which previously she had listened 
to with attention, she froze instantly, dis- 
regarding his opinion with the most com- 
plete indifference. Of late, there was a 
certain air of proprietorship in his man- 
ner towards her, and even when it was 
shown in solicitude for her comfort, she 
resented it with pride and secret anger. 
She was thinking of this when he en- 
tered the room this evening. 


.my heart!” 


‘*MY PRETTY JANE.” 


‘* Ah, Jennie, is that you?’’ Hesaid 
coming over to her, his handsome face 
glowing from his rapid walk through the 
frosty air. ‘* How very pretty you look 
in that red gown! After dinner, I waat 
you to come out to skate—will you? The 
ice is in splendid condition, and it’s 
bright moonlight, as yousee.’’ 

‘Thanks, Edgar! But I have prom- 
ised to read to Aunt Effie.”’ 

««Tut, tut! She will not keep you a 
prisoner this glorious night! You would 
enjoy aspin!’’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t care to go,”’ she said, 
walking towards the fire. ‘I’ve been 
out walking to day, and prefer to remain 
in-doors now.” 

He frowned, and bit his long golden 
moustache. However, he felt that he 
was treading on delicate ground—much 
more brittle, indeed, than the ice to 
which he was inviting her—and wascare- 
ful in consequence. 

‘« But won’t you come to please me?” 
He said, softly. ‘‘ You know I can’t get 
over very often, and I wish it so much!’’ 

‘‘Why should I do this, or anything 
else to please you!’’ She asked, coldly. 

‘‘ Well, maybe you think there is no 
reason now why we should wish to please 
each other. But there is, Jennie! I 
spoke hastily to Norman about you, I con- 
fess; but ‘hen I was annoyed, you know! 
No harm has come of what I did, and so 
we will let things be as they were, will 
we not? I love you still, dear, with all 
Jane did not even change 
color when she turned her face to his. 

‘¢ There is no love in the matter,’’ she 
said, quietly, ‘‘and your heart is in no- 
wise concerned.” 

He flushed hotly, but she raised her 
hand to check his rejoinder. 

‘‘Your heart has nothing to do with 
this affair,’’ she repeated, ‘‘ and I’msure 
mine has not! Please do not think nor 
speak of it again! I could not marry 
you, now, under any circumstances that 
could be imagined !”’ 

‘You did not judge your heart cor- 
rectly, then, in times gone by?” he 
asked, satirically. 

‘¢No,’’ she said, with a quick blush, 
‘I was entirely mistaken! I might 
never have discovered my mistake, Edgar, 
if you yourself had not showed it to me. 
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We can be friends, now, but nothing 
more.” 

And later in the evening, when Edgar 
had gone back to town, contrary to his 
previous intention, she told his mother 
of their interview. 

‘And Edgar is really nothing to you 
now!’’ Norman Gray asked, looking 
searchingly into her face. 

‘¢ Nothing whatever !”’ 
cidedly. 

‘«« Have you never thought that you may 
have been wrong in withstanding him?”’ 

‘‘Never! I went into that danger with 
my eyes wide open. If you think that I 
did not appreciate the risk, you are mis- 
taken. Iam not abnormally vain of my 
personal appearance, but I can assure you 
Idid not covet a face disfigured by the 
small-pox! Norman, I hope you don’t 
suppose that I opposed Edgar out of bra- 
vado, or for the mere sake of opposition.”’ 

“I never supposed so for a moment,”’ 
he said, smiling into her troubled eyes. 

‘I’m glad of that! And, oh, I’m glad 
that I found out in time that I never 


she said, de- 
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really cared for Edgar as a girl should 
care for the man she is going to marry! 
We would never have been happy!” 

‘«Ts there anyone else who could make 
you happy—whom you would like to 
make happy?”’ he said, bending over 
her chair. 

‘What avery unfair question!’’ she 
said with a soft laugh, and her head 
drooped so low that only the rosy cheek 
was visible. 

‘¢ My Jane, my Jane! my pretty Jane, 
oh, never look so shy!’’ he quoted, 
and, raising the blushing face, dropped a 
kiss right on the sweet tremulous lips. 

‘‘Oh, my darling, my darling, how I 
trembled for you when your pretty face 
was in danger! I love it, Jane, for its 
flower-like beauty; but far beyond all 
words can say do I love the soul that 
animates it—the true and noble soul that 
looks out at me now through those sweet 
brown eyes !’’ 

And, shy as she was, she threw one 
arm around his neck and held him pris- 
oner while she gave him back his kiss. - 





Gow Shall J Win Her? 


BY T. H. FARNHAM. 


OW shall I win her? Shall I praise 
dt Her face and form, and air; 
And say that never nymph of old 
Was so divinely fair ? 


Or thrill with rapture when she sings, 
And “ Bravas !” lavish on her; 

And swear such voice was ne’er possessed, 
By any prima donna ? 


Or shall I praise the matchless hue 
Of her luxuriant hair; 

And tell her that her lovely eyes 
With Houri’s might compare ? 

Her choice in dress shall I extol; 
Her elegance of taste ; 

Her daintiness of hand and foot; 
The smallness of her waist ? 


How shall I reach the weakest spot 
In her vain, female heart; 

The part that’s most susceptible 
To cupid’s subtle dart ? 


I have it! I will warmly praise 
Her hideous little pug; 
Declare he has the finest eyes, 
The most expressive mug. 
Admire his great intelligence ; 
His manner mild and gracious ; 
Affirm, although he is a pug, 
He’s not at all pug-nacious. 
I’ll praise his gracefulness of gait; 
His charm of form and feature; 
In short I'll swear the ugly brute’s 
The most bewitching creature. 
Should this not cause her yielding heart 
Her lover to adore, 
All effort I’ll abandon then, 
And every hope give o’er. 





A @doman’s Wap. 


BY ELSIE SNOW, 


Author of ‘‘ HAWTHORNE LODGE,” ‘‘A CRIMSON CLUE,” ‘‘THE CURSE OF DANGERFIELD, etc., etc. 


XI. 
NEWS OF MRS. DE GREY. 


ARLY the next day the Lorri- 
mers and Harvey Lovell bade 
adieu to Oakley Manor; and 

were accompanied 

as far as the station 
where they took train for London, by 
their attentive host. 

At the very last moment, Sir Robert 
permitted himself the first reference he 
had made to Frank regarding their inter- 
view inthe library several days before. 

‘‘You know my motto,’ he said, 
‘Faint heart never won fairlady.’ I’m 
sure you will admit it is a gallant motto 
in every sense of the word.”’ 

Frank blushed brilliantly, and hur- 
riedly withdrew her hand, as she said, 
‘Good-bye, good-bye!— There comes 
the guard to lock the door.”’ 

And the baronet was obliged to go ; 
but he interpreted that bright blush to 
his own satisfaction—determined to fol- 
low his inamorata to London as speedily 
as possible. . 

Harvey parted from his friends when 
they reached the great metropolis, but 
with promises of soon meeting Frank and 
her father again. 

Miss Lorrimer found a tray of cards, of 
notes, and of letters awaiting her, and 
among them one from the Countess of 
Beresford informing herthat Mrs. DeGrey 
was in town for a few days only. 

On examining the date of the letter, 
Frank found,to her despair, that it was 
already two days old. The first thought 
was to enclose the note at once to Harvey, 
and allow him to act upon it; her second 
that, if too late, it would be cruel to in- 
flict a useless disappointment on him. 
She determined to call on the Countess 
of Beresford at once, ascertain if Mrs. De- 
Grey was still in town, and, if so, obtain 
her address, with a few lines of introduc- 
tion from Lady Beresford ; and then at 
once acquaint Harvey of all that had 
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happened. She rang and ordered a car- 
riage immediately. Lady Beresford was 
fortunately at home, and Miss Lorrimer 
was at once admitted, to her boudoir. 

‘¢ Oh, how glad I am you have come in 
time,’’ exclaimed the Countess; ‘we 
have not aminutetospare. Mrs. DeGrey 
is going away again to-morrow to Egypt, 
and the best I could do was to obtain her 
promise that Mr. Lovell should be ad- 
mitted at any time he chose to call, pro- 
vided he returned to town before she 
left; if not she went so far as to promise 
to send her address when she arrived in 
Egypt, in case your friend should care to 
follow her there.’’ 

‘‘Then she is the same lady Mr. Lovell 
is in search of ?”’ 

‘‘The same. You know I felt con- 
vinced there could not be two such eccen- 


tric beings in the world. But there !— 


forgive me. Iam detaining you beyond 
all'reason when I ought to be hastening 
youon your errand here is the address, 
No. Park LANE W. Let Mr. Lovell 
have it as quickly as possible, and tell 
him it is only necessary to send in his 
card—he will be received at once.” 
Frank thanked the Countess, and hur- 
ried away on her errand ; and, on the way, 
Miss Lorrimer penciled a message on the 
back of her card which brought Harvey 
down to her carriage without an instant’s 
delay. To savetimeshe insisted on driv- 
ing him to Mrs. DeGrey’s. He was 
deeply sensible of Miss Lorrimer’s good- 
ness in having hastened to him with the 
news he had been so anxious for, and 
blamed himself with unnecessary bitter- 
ness for having doubted her friendship 
while on their visit to Oakley Manor. 
Mrs. DeGrey was, fortunately, at home— 
having but just returned from her after- 
noon drive; and Frank remained just 
long enough to see Harvey admitted, and 
to feel assured that he would at once have 
an opportunity of seeing and speaking 
with Mrs. DeGrey. She then gave orders 
for home, and on the drive she could not 
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help speculating as to what Harvey 
might learn. Although Mrs. DeGrey had 
professed herself an invalid, in search of 
health, and had explained her fondness 
for roaming the world on that account, 
when she engaged Ellen Garnett’s services. 
Lovel did not quite expect to meet an 
enfeebled ‘or broken-down old lady. 
Notwithstanding this, however, he was 
quite unprepared for the youthful and 
sprightly person who received him, and 
who responded briskly to the exclamation 
which escaped him in his excessive sur- 
prise. 

‘Yes, I’m Mrs. DeGrey!’’ that 
lively lady said. ‘‘ I suppose you expect- 
ed to meet a bed-ridden old hag ; and 
that’s what I ought to be, I suppose, and 
what I would be if sickness could do it. 
But you see, Mr. Lovell, I’m one of the 
kind that won’t give up. And look at 
me, and. behold the result. 

Harvey did ‘ look’’ and ‘‘ behold,”’ 
with evident enough astonishment ; for 
Mrs. DeGrey did not look as if she had 
ever known an hour’s real illness in her 
life—as was, indeed, the case. She was 
—if acontradictory phrase may be in. 
vented for her—a good-natured hypo- 
chondriac, whose innocent mania for 
imagining herself a hopeless invalid was 
humored by her friends, since it was use- 
less to contradict it. She was about 
forty-five years of age, but as she had not 
a grey hair in her head, and still slight 
of figure almost to girlishness, and pos- 
sessed an inexhaustible flow of spirits, 
she might easily have passed for a dozen 
years younger, and Harvey perceived at 
once that she was, as Ellen Garnett had 
said of her, a thorough lady. 

While pronouncing her little introduc- 
tory speech in regard to herself she had 
indicated a seat to Harvey, and had sat 
down herself just opposite him. 

‘¢ You will not be surprised, Mr. Lovell, 
that I expressed no pleasure at seeing you 
when I explain the reason. I made a 
solemn promise to our poor, dear Ellen 
never tosee you while she lived, and if 
my friend Lady Beresford had not ex- 
plained to me that the darling girl is no 
more, I could not have consented to re- 
ceive you.”’ 

Harvey became very pale, and with 
difficulty repressed the signs of his agita- 
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tion; for he saw in the promise given by 
Mrs. DeGrey to Ellen, but another. form 
of the mystery contained in Ellen’s letter. 
Having mastered his feelings sufficiently 
to speak with composure, he said : 

‘‘ That was, doubtless, to prevent me 
from seeing her ; and yet, madam, of all 
persons in this world I had the best 
right to see her at any time, or under 
any circumstances, for I was her betrothed 
husband.”’ 

‘I know it. She took me into her 
confidence so far as to tell methat much ; 
and that I must promise never to see you, 
either, fearing of course that you might 
over persuade me into helping you to an 
interview. At that time I don’t think she 
contemplated leaving me.”’ 

‘* How long was it before she left you 
that you made this promise, madam?’’ 

‘‘I think it must have been about a 
fortnight—oh ! yes, quite that much, pos- 
sibly longer. Unfortunately I have a 
miserable memory for dates.’’ 

Harvey stifled a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. He began to fear that the infor- 
mation he could gleam from Mis. De- 


Grey was likely to be of the most meagre 


description. Finding the lady not only 
willing, but anxious to talk, he continued 
to put such questions as were most likely 
to draw forth direct replies. ‘* And 
having mentioned that she had been en- 
gaged to me,” he continued, ‘‘did not 
Miss Garnett offer no explanation at all 
for her sudden and extraordinary resolu- 
tion never to see me again ?”’ 

‘¢«She gave no explanation, Mr. Lovell. 
In fact, beyond the one reference to the 
subject, she would not allow the slightest 
allusion to be made toit. She seemed, 
instead, to be overwhelmed with horror 
by the mere thought.”’ 

‘¢And yet nothing in her letters, until 
the last I ever received from her, gave me 
the least indication that her feelings to- 
ward me had changed in any way. The 
cause of this change, whatever it may 
have been, must have been sudden, and 
must have made some marked difference 
in her outward manner.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, yes, indeed,’’ Mrs. DeGrey as- 
sented, with animation, ‘‘I remarked it 
from the first moment. Let me tell you 
all about it, as well as I can, from the 
beginning. It was Miss Garnett’s custom 
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to walk out for an hour or two every day. 
One day she returned from the park 
rather more grave than was usual with her; 
for she was always gay, bright, full of 
spirits and with a rare senseof humor, she 
filled the place of an intimate friend 
rather than a paid companion, and I 
always strove to make her forget that 
there was any relation of employer and 
employed between us. On the day that I 
refer to I observed the slight gravity of 
her demeanor ; and during the rest of the 
day, whethershe read, talked, played, or 
assisted me intheentertainment of callers 
—of which I always haveacrowd. A 
new book that we had been very anxious 
to read had been issued that day, and I 
had one of the first copies, and I promised 
myself a delightful evening’s entertain- 
ment listening to Miss Garnett read it. 
We had just got well into the story, and 
Miss Garnett had apparently recovered 
from her pre-occupation of the earlier part 
of the day, when my maid, Louisa, inter- 
rupted us to say that a gentleman desired 
to see Miss Garnett on business of imme- 
diate importance. 

‘*Where is his card ?_ Did he send no 
name?’’ ILasked, impatiently, not at all 
pleased at the interruption 

‘*No, ma’am, if you please—he said 
Miss Garnett would understand,’ the girl 
answered. I glanced at Ellen, who col- 
ored slightly, as she explained : 

‘Yes, madam, I know who it is—at 
least I think so. I ought to have told you 
before that a visitor was likely to call on 
me; but I did not think he would come 
to-night; and, indeed, upon reflection, 
I thought he might not come at all, and 
that it was not worth while troubling you 
about the matter. To-day, while I was 
sitting in the park, a gentleman came up 
and introduced himself to -me, claiming 
to be a relation. In support of this claim, 
which might, of course, easily have been 
an imposition, he called me Eleanore, 
which is really my name, although no 
one in this country knows it, except my- 
self. And even my most intimate friends 
in my own country have forgotten it, if 
they ever knew it ; for my dear mother, 
who thought it too grand a name for a 
simple young girl like myself, had 
shortened it to Ellen, and affection had 
changed that to the pet name of Nelly. 
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The gentleman asked permission to call 
upon me, saying that he had many things 
of an important nature to tell me, and 
that he could easily give me proof of the 
truth of all he had tosay. Of course, I 
gave him the desired permission, but I 
did not expect him to come so soon.” 

«¢ And who was this gentleman ?—what 
is his own name?” I asked. But my 
companion only shook her head and 
laughed at first; and then she answered: 

‘¢ You will think me very stupid, but I 
was so taken by surprise that I actually 
never thought of asking till it was too late, 
for he had bowed and taken his departure 
the moment I gave him leave to call.’ 

‘¢ And you think your present caller is 
he?” 

‘¢T can think of no one else, madam.” 

‘¢ Well, dear, go down now and find 
out who he is, and what he has to say, and 
send him away as quickly as possible.”’ 

‘¢ She laid down the book, and rose to 
obey me; and I called Louisa who had 
stood expectantly waiting and gave her 
a dozen trivial orders to attend to, just to 
pass the time ; for I was as impatient as a 
child for the return of my reader, and 
the continuation of my story. It seemed 
an interminable time since she had gone, 
and as Louisa declared that she had 
heard the front door close I sent her 
down to see if Miss Garnett’s visitor was 
gone. She came back in a few moments, 
looking scared and pale, and declared 
that Miss Garnett was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, that she never answered 
when spoken to, and was looking ‘‘ wild 
and frightened as if she had seen a spirit.” 
Alarmed, I hastened down to her at once, 
and found that there were sufficient 
grounds for Louisa’s description. Never, 
within the length of time could any one 
have seen a greater change in a living person 
than was presented in Miss Garnett’s pres- 
ent appearance from what it was when she 
left me. As I saw her now she seemed 
stricken in years, her figure drooping and 
nerveless, her face drawn and haggard, and 
white to the lips, which were pressed close 
together, with a hard, set look of abso- 
lutely cruel self-control. I spoke to her, but 
she didn’t seem to hear; then I spoke again. 

‘¢ You have had some bad news, dear. 
Can I do anything to comfort you?” I 
asked. 
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‘‘ No, Heaven itself cannot comfort me 
just yet.” 

Then, as if the effort to speak had 
brought back some of her natural strength 
and energy, she rose, accompanied me up 
stairs, and resumed reading where she had 
left off ; but the charm of the book was 
gone for me, and I very soon made an ex- 
cuse for putting a stop to it, alleging that 
I was tired and wished to go to bed. On 
the next day there was no perceptible im- 
provement; and although the poor girl 
struggled hard to perform her customary 
duties, it was like having a ghost by my 
side compared with what she had been. 
Day followed day, and there was no 
change. One evening the same person 
called again, but without sending up his 
name. Miss Garnett went down as before, 
but having dismissed him, returned in 
about five minutes. It was on this occa- 
sion that she spoke to me of you, Mr. 
Lovell, and won my promise never to see 
you while she lived. But she repelled 
with horror any effort on my part to en- 
ter into any conversation on the subject. 
After that she sank into a state of utter 


despondency, and one evening we thought 
she was dead, for my maid, going to her 
room with some message from me, came 
back with the intelligence that she had 
found Miss Garnett lying lifeless on the 


floor. I sent for my own physician im- 
mediately, but her swoon resisted all ef- 
forts at restoration for hours. At length 
about midnight she revived, and on re- 
gaining entire consciousness remarked 
that she seemed to have died, and come 
to life again ; and when she was quite re- 
covered we left her alone to rest, at her 
own request. Of course I sent my maid 
very early in the morning to inquire how 
she was, and judge of our consternation 
(for the whole household had been alarm- 
ed by her mysterious illness of the previous 
night) to find her room empty, and a note 
of explanation left on the toilet-table. 

*‘Good heavens! Madam! And did 
she leave you so?’’ exclaimed Harvey. 

‘‘T have never seen her nor heard from 
her since. A porter came on the follow- 
ing day and took away her trunks, which 
had been left all ready for removal. But 
as he had been forbidden to tell where 
they were to be taken, I made no effort 
to learn her whereabouts.’ 
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‘¢ And the note ?—surely she gave some 
explanation of her abrupt departure.”’ 

‘* Yes, she begged my indulgence for 
leaving me as she had done, but declared 
it absolutely necessary; and added that 
she would probably return at once to 
America—as no doubt she did.” 

‘‘Have you got the note, Mrs. De- 
Grey?’ Harvey asked, eagerly; but un- 
happily Mrs. DeGrey did not know 
whether she still had the note or lost it— 
she was only quite sure she had not de- 
stroyed it. But reading Harvey’s intense - 
disappointment on his countenance she 
promised to look thoroughly among her 
papers and send it to him. 

‘¢ Perhaps you remember the date of 
it?’’ he asked ; but the lady only smiled, 
and answered deprecatingly. 

‘¢Ah, I have confessed my weakness 
for dates! But you know when the 
dear girl reached America, Mr. Lovell ?’” 

‘<1? know, alas! too well,’’ Harvey 
sadly answered. ‘‘Ellen Garnett ar- 
rived in Chester, our native town, on 
the 23d of June last} and after leav- 
ing the inn where she was accom- 
panied by a man named Morley, she was 
never again seen alive. That man was, 
doubtless, the man who called upon her 
here; and as there is a mystery about her 
death that must be cleared up, every 
trifle may be of value to me. I was, as 
you may be aware, myself accused and 
tried for her murder; and although ac- 
quitted my honor demands that the mur- 
derer be found, while my heart demands 
that justice be done on the monster who 
either bereft her of life or drove her to 
self-destruction.”’ 

Mrs. DeGrey, who had not known the 
manner of Ellen’s death, expressed the 
liveliest sympathy, and showed so much 
feeling that Lovell was quite won by the 
evidence of her esteem and affection to- 
ward her lost young friend. She regretted 
not being able to give any more direct 
information, but promised to find the 
note before referred to, if it was any- 
where among her possessions, and also to 
question her maid, Louisa (who happened 
to be out just then), in regard to 
the strange man’s personal appearance, 
although Harvey felt sufficiently assured 
that the man was none other than Morley, 
since he had claimed to be Ellen’s cou.in. 
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However, he thanked Mrs. DeGrey 
warmly for her promises, and for the in- 
terview her kindness had granted him; 
and feeling that he had trespassed suf- 
ficiently on her time hastened to take his 


leave. 
XII. 


A STARTLING RECOGNITION. 


Harvey had promised to meet Miss 
Lorrimer that night at the Opera to let 
her know the result of his interview with 
. Mrs. DeGrey. Patti was to sing, and 
under happier circumstances the induce- 
ment to hear her would have been of it- 
self sufficient to bring him there most 
gladly; but, as it was, he thought with 
repugnance of his promise to appear in 
the midst of that gay scene with the over- 
whelming sadness that was now upon 
him. 

However, the promise had been made, 
and it would be an uncivil return to 
her efforts in his behalf if he showed 
delay letting Frank know the result of 
his visit, and feeling that there was no 
place where one could be so thoroughly 
alone as in a crowd, he continued to walk 
about for a couple of hours reflecting on 
all that he had heard from Mrs. DeGrey, 
and trying to unravel some clue that would 
help him to clear away the mystery sur- 
rounding Ellen’stragicdeath. Finally he 
sat down ina park for a while, and was 
surprised to find how very much fatigued 
he was. But it was very pleasant in the 
park, and he could rest as long as he 
pleased, and think. Again he tried to 
piece out the fragmentary clues that he 
felt sure were in his mind, but the effort 
only brought back a sickening confusion 
of thought. 

Two little girls, with their nurse, pass- 
ed by, and he left off trying to think, 
and admired the children instead, who 
were playing and romping about. The 
eldest presently ran on ahead, and her 
sister ran after her, calling out, ‘‘ Elinor 
—Elinor!”’ 

The name was sufficiently like that so 
dear to him as to bring his thoughts back 
again to Ellen Garnett. 

‘* My poor darling!’ he sighed, ‘‘but 
her name was Eleanore—a softer, sweeter 
name, and I had forgotten that her own 
little quaint, old-fashioned name had 
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been cut down from the more aristocratic 
Kleanore. I remember, now, that Mrs, 
Garnett told me so, years and years and 
years ago—oh! how many years ago it 
seems now. I could imagine it had been 
in some previous life. But 1 would never 
have remembered it, I think, if Mrs. De 
Grey’s story had not recalled the circum- 
stance to my mind. And that man knew 
that her name was Eleanore ; then he 
must have known her family ; perhaps he 
really was her cousin, as he professed to 
be, only I never believed the assertion. 
If I could but find him ; but I Aave found 
him, for I am convinced that Wilford and 
he are one; if I could only find some 
proof of it! Let me imagine it found. 
I will suppose the case, and see if that 
will help me. Morley claimed that El- 
len was his cousin, and called her Elea- 
nore! Morley and Wilford are one, 
therefore she is Wilford’s Cousin Elea- . 
nore—Great God! Miss Wilford’s story ! 
The little sisters—surely she called one of 
them Eleanore ?—or am I going mad?”’ 

Harvey had started to his feet with the 
overpowering excitement that was caused 
by this recollection, but he sank back al- 
most immediately, completely overcome 
by a tumultuous beating of the heart that 
threatened to stifle him, so great was the 
sudden palpitation, and so the first vio- 
lence of it passed away a pain sharp as 
the thrust of a knife seemed to pierce his 
brain. 

‘¢Curious!’’ he muttered, ‘‘ I never 
had anything like a palpitation before, 
nor any other sign of heart-disease, al- 
though it is hereditary in my family, I 
believe. Am I going to die? I must 
not yet—I have a duty to attend to first. 
Pshaw ! what silly fancies. I slept badly 
down at that place in the country,and I’ve 
eaten nothing to-day—no wonder I have a 
headache and feel faint. It is getting late, 
too, and time for me to be back at my 
rooms.”’ 

He staggered to his feet, and, feeling 
somewhat better left the park and hailed 
the first cab he saw, and was driven at 
once to the Langham Hotel. Feeling 
still very weary he threw himself on the 
bed, dressed as he was, as soon as he 
reached his room, and instantly fell fast 
asleep. He slept for a long time, and 
felt much freshened and revived by it. 
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He had now scant time in which to 
fulfil his promise to Frank Lorrimer, the 
remembrance of which fortunately assail- 
ed him the moment he woke. But he 
pustled about, dressed with his customary 
care and elegance, and then proceeded 
to the Opera. Rather surprised at his 
own expedition in getting through so 
much in so short a time he found himself 
seated in his stall just as the overture 
ceased. 

The house was crowded, and, besides, 
it was Harry’s first visit to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, which added to the strangeness 
of the brilliant scene, and made the hur- 
ried glances he sent round the house to- 
tally ineffectual so far as the discovery of 
his friends went. 

It was only when the curtain fell, at the 
close of the act, that he was able to leave 
his place in search of Frank Lorrimer. 


_ He had some difficulty in finding her, but 


the wait between the acts being very long, 
he succeeded at length, by the aid of the 
box-keeper, and was _ received with 
warmth by Mr. Lorrimer and his daughter, 
tho’ Frank chid him very gently for his 


delay and told him she had almost given 


him up in despair. In reality she felt 
neither piqued nor offended, but felt seri- 
ously concerned at the sight of his pale 
face, and thought him looking very ill. 

He hurriedly rehearsed his conversation 
with Mrs. DeGrey and as the curtain 
rose on the second act tried to give 
his attention to the business of the 
Opera, and wished that he could for a 
moment forget his troubles in listening ; 
but he found it was impossible. Miss 
Lorrimer also found that the Opera had 
lost its interest for her; she listened 
dreamily to the music; but her mind 
was too pre-occupied to follow the actfon 
of the drama. She turned over in her 
mind every circumstance relating to the 
subject which had so absorbed the 
thoughts of both ; and it had already oc- 
cured to her, as to Harry, to imagine his 
suspicion of the idenity of the baronet 
with Morely as being already proved. 
‘‘ What then,”’ she asked herself, ‘‘ could 
have been the motive of Sir Robert for 
wishing Ellen Garnett out of the way— 
Morley claimed her as a cousin, then if 
Sir Robert be Morley, she was Sir Robert’s 
cousin—one of the lost cousins grown up 


to womanhood!’’ The possibility pre- 
sented a startling and terrible answer, 
while at the same time it furnished a mo- 
tive for Sir Robert Wilford’s villainy, the 
want of which has hitherto been a strong 
point in the baronet’s favor. 

Frank thought the whole matter over 
and over till possibility soon looked like 
probability ; but she determined to sug- 
gest nothing of the kind to Harry, at 
least, until she could see her way clearer 
and further herself, unless he should him- 
self work out his suspicions to a similiar 
conclusion. 

Her mind was still full of the subject 
when Harvey rehearsed his interview 
with Mrs. DeGrey, and she at once 
picked out the circumstances which look- 
ed like a new link in the chain—the fact 
of Miss Garnett’s real name being Elea- 
nore. With the quickness of the femi- 
nine mind she remembered even the 
smallest details of Miss Wilford’s story, 
and therefore she knew for certainty that 
one of the stolen children had- been 
named Eleanore—probably named for 
that beautiful great-aunt, Eleanore, whose 
portrait had been so unexpectedly missing 
from its place. Had there, possibly, been 
a remarkable likeness between Ellen 
Garnett (whose image was forever im- 
pressed on Lovell’s heart and mind) and 
the picture of Lady Eleanore Wilford ? 
And was that why the portrait had been 
removed? Frank Lorrimer felt herself 
cold to the tips of her fingers as these 
questions started up one after another 
confronting her with answers that almost 
terrified her to think of. And yet if the 
answer was so simple and yet so inevit- 
able, how was it possible that Harvey 
Lovell, more profoundly interested than 
she was, had not discovered it? 

Perhaps he had—perhaps, since his con- 
versation with Mrs. DeGrey, the plot of 
this dark story had reached a similar 
stage of development in his mind. And 
that was doubtless the cause of his strange 
pallor, his absent-mindedness, and as 
soon as the curtain fell she leaned slightly 
toward him and said: 

‘‘ Harvey, you look ill. I fear you are 
suffering. Shall we go home? You can 
go with us. It is still early; and, perhaps, 
you have more to tell me than you care to 
speak about here.”’ 
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Harvey shook his head and declined to 
go away for the present, though he was 
inexpressibly weary ; but he knew that 
Miss Lorrimer had set her heart on 
hearing Patti that night, and he felt it 
would be too selfish of him to be the 
means of depriving her of that pleasure. 
He admitted that he felt ill. 

‘*In fact,’’ he said, with an effort at 
gayety, ‘‘the air of Oakley Manor did 
not agree with me. I have not felt quite 
myself since we went down there. Old 
Tommy and Sir Robert together were too 
much for me. The atmosphere was sur- 
charged with mystery, and my brain has 
been in afog ever since; but now, that 
I have got back to London, perhaps my 
intellectual mistiness may clear away in 
the face of actual fog.’ 

‘You look really ill,’? Frank said, se- 
riously. ‘‘ 1 wish you would consult a phy- 
sician.”’ 

‘<I will, if I find that I am not better 
in a day or two.”’ 

The rise of the curtain upon the next 
act put a stop to further remark, and 
Frank insensibly grew interested in the 
performance, until she was at last thor- 
oughly absorbed. 

The Opera was ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
and the act closes with the scene techni- 
cally known as the ‘‘ Poison-scene’”’ upon 
the stage. 

The acting of Madame Patti is only 
surpassed by heréwn marvellous singing, 
and in this highly-wrought scene, which 
she had never seen so magnificently 
rendered, Frank Lorrimer was carried 
away by enthusiasm. She applauded 
rapturously, and then, as is natural at 
such a moment, she looked round to see 
if Harveyshared her enthusiasm. He 
had risen, and was standing a little way 
back, out of sight of the audience; but 
his head was bent forward, and his hands 
were clasped together, and his whole 
appearance was only too highly indica- 
tive of emotion. His face, which had 
been pale before, was now ghastly; 
beads of perspiration stood on his brow; 
his lips were parted and his eyes seemed 
literally starting from their sockets. To 
observers at a distance, if any saw him, 
it might have been supposed that his emo- 
tion was caused by the powerfully vivid ren- 
dering of the scene just over; but Frank 
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Lorrimer would have known better than 
this, even if she had not observed that his 
gaze was bent, not on the stage, but ona 
young girl dressed in deep black, who was. 
seated in an opposite box leaning for. 
ward, and probably drawn prominently 
to the front of the box by her interest 
in the beautiful and ill-fated Judit. 

She was a lovely girl, probably twenty 
or twenty-two years of age ; strangely pale, 
for she had the appearance of health as 
well as of youth and strength, and the bz- 
holder instinctively felt that the rose. 
bloom natural to her face had been vio- 
lently banished, perhaps, by her present 
emotion. Her exquisite head, in form as 
perfect as that of the Venus of Milo, was 
crowned with hair as dark as midnight, 
gathered into a rich but simple knot at 
the back, worn low in the style so trying, 
except to classic perfection of beauty, 
Her large, dusky eyes, of starry radiance, . 
were shaded by long, silken lashes and 
surmounted by curved brows of glcssy 
blackness. Her long,slender, gloved hands 
rested on the velvet-covered railing in front 
of her, and were lightly clasped together. 

Following the direction of Harvey 
Lovell’s gaze, Miss Lorrimer saw that it 
was this lovely girl at whom he was look- 
ing; but seeing nothing in that picture 
of youthful grace and beauty to account 
for the effect she saw produced, she was, 
if possible, more amazed then before, 
and rising she moved hastily to his side. 

‘¢ Harvey,’’ she said, grasping his arm, 
‘¢in Heaven’s name what is the matter? 
Are you ill?”’ 

‘‘That lady,” he gasped, in a low, husky 
voice, ‘‘do you see her ?—there ! in the bok 
just opposite? Isee her—-do you know her?” 

Harvey turned and clutched his com- 
panion’s hand ina graspthat almost forced 
a cry from her. 

He whispered in an awful voice, but in 
clear, penetrating tones: 

‘¢ That girl is Ellen Garnett! Alive, 
here before the eyes of thousands—alive 
to all but me. Ellen Garnett whom I 
saw lying dead, and wholies now, dead, 
in Chester churchyard ! 

He released Frank’s hand as he spoke 
the last word, and she drew back in hor- 
ror, as well as fear, while, with a deep 
groan, Lovell fell to the floor insensible. 

[To be continued. } 
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PAULINE’S STORY. 


Kv (HY did I go on such a 

rainy morning ?”’ 
Because I had to go. 
People who earn their 
own livelihood cannot 
fail to keep an appoint- 
ment simply because 
it rains,—and if they 
could, I would not. I want people to un- 
derstand that they can depend upon me 
every time. Besides, it would have been 
ungrateful not to go. Father had been 
out of employment for ever so long,— 
ever since Smith and Watson had failed ; 
and though I sold everything I painted, 
and every one said my flowers were the 
prettiest and daintiest they had ever seen ; 
that they brought to them the very per- 
fume of tlie woods and hills, I did not 
get much for them. It was the art dealer 
who made all the money on my work. 
He paid me very little—except praise. 
They were all ready to give that. I was 
just smothered with it. (ne cannot live 
on praise, and I hated it. I always do 

hate empty words. 

I was thankful enough when I had the 
chance to teach a few ladies in the city. 
I did not care in the least that I must 
walk two miles to the river, then cross the 
ferry, take the train to H , and walk 
nearly a mile after that. They paid me 
three dollars for it, and that was a great 
help ; though nearly a third of it had to 
go to pay my fare up there and back again. 

No, indeed ! I wouldn’t be so ungrate- 
ful as to stay away just for the rain, even 
if I could afford to—which I couldn’t. 
Besides, the rain didn’t hurt me, and I 
enjoyed it. 

People who stay in the house so much 
do not realize how beautiful it is out of 
doors, even in the dreariest weather. 
And May days are never dreary. There 
is something bewitchingly enchanting 
about the very worst of them 
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Of course, I don’t like to get wet ; and 
I didn’t mean to either; though the 
rain was coming down in a perfect deluge 
when I started. I wore over-shoes and a 
long waterproof, under which I pinned 
my dress and skirts up out of the wet 
grass. 

I had hardly got down to the saw-mill 
before it almost stopped raining, and the 
sun half peeped out from behind the 
clouds like some gay, laughing child 
playing ‘‘ bo-peep.’’ I felt like laughing 
and playing, too, and peeping out at the 
sun from under my umbrella ; but I didn’t. 
I only stooped and picked a gorgeous 
bunch of buttercups that had been beaten 
down to the ground with the rain, poor 
things! Then I hurried on up the hill. 

Under an apple-tree in the orchard, 
some robins were singing, oh, so sweetly 
and cheerily! I do believe they intended 
it as an encore for the sun; and how it 
could resist coming out then, I do not see. 
But, no, it hid away again behind a big 
black cloud with whole oceans of water in 
it. I picked a bunch of apple-buds and 
blossoms, laughed ‘‘ good-bye”’ to the gay 
little robins, and went on my way. 

At the river I had to wait for the ferry- 
boat; but I didn’t mind that. It is such 
a pleasant place to wait. I never tire of 
watching our pretty winding river, - 
whether it is going on in the slow, stately, 
dignified way that it seems to love best— 
so quietly that the very grasses on the 
river-bank hardly hear it pass—or whether 
it is in one of its loud, boisterous, hurry- 
ing, bustling moods. Then I always 
fancy it is behindhand with its work 
down to the sea, and somewhat selfish in 
its haste about getting there to do it—not 
stopping to think of other people’s feel- 
ings, but rushing on, tearing away, as it 
goes, tall trees that have smiled down 
upgn it for many a long year, and done it 
no harm; but kindly lent to its smooth 
waters the reflection of their graceful 
branches and pretty leaves; sweeping 
away tufts of meadow grasses and willow 
bushes, where the birds have confidingly 
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built their nests; and, alas! in its most 
thoughtless and selfish moods, the homes 
of such poor mortals who, like the birds, 
have trusted themselves too near its waters. 
Then we say, ‘‘Ah, the cruel river!’ 
Would that our own thoughtless, selfish, 
cruel moments were as rare ! 
J {While I waited under the trees, I gath- 
ered some flowers. Pretty pinkish- 
lavender crane’s-bill, deep- purple wild iris, 
maiden-hair ferns, and violets. They 
grew close by the roadside. I could not 
pass them by. I knew my pupils would 
like them, and I hoped they would be 
tempted to try to paint them. It is so 
hard to get them to do anything without 
my help! 

It didn’t rain much while I waited. 
The birds, down by the river, were as gay 
and musical as those I had left behind up 


in the orchard. And my heart was singing’ 


all the time, though my voice was silent. 

This is such a beautiful world, and I 
do feel so happy all the time! Oh, you 
needn’t pity me betause I have to work ! 
I like to work. It is one reason why my 


heart overflows with happiness as it does 


—when I can earn enough to keep us all, 
and none of us are sick. Sickness brings 
sorrow with it, of course. 

You say we have lost everything, and 
have nothing saved forarainy day. That 
is true; but the good God takes care of 
the sparrows; I am not afraid but he will 
take care of us, ‘if we do the best we can 
to take care of ourselves. 

When I reached H the big, black 
cloud was there too. Ihad half a mind 
to squander fifty cents on a carriage ride ; 
but I remembered that mother’s birthday 
was coming soon, and that fifty cents 
would help to buy a certain book that I 
knew she wanted very much; so I walked 
on quickly, for I was late. 

I took a short cut through Mulberry 
street to Elm street. I always hate to go 
that way. It is sucha forlorn, miserable, 
dirty-looking place, full of saloons, and 
swarming with ragged children with 
pinched, hungry-looking faces, I can- 
not bear to look at them, and go on 
doing nothing for them—and there is 
nothing that I can do—no, nothing 
—without money. I often stop to 
speak with them; and if I am in too 
much haste for that, I smile at them as I 
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pass, if only to see the smiles come into 
their thin, pinched faces. 

But that morning there was not a child 
to be seen on the street. The rain was 
povring down ‘‘ buckets full’’—as the 
chitdren say—in a single drop, as if 
doing what it could to make that street 
clean for once. 

It took all my strength to hold my 
umbrella against the wind. I was go 
absorbed in the effort that I didn’t think 
to look at some children that I knew were 
huddled together just inside an open 
doorway, over a basement saloon, until I 
had passed by andheardthemsay: Oh! 
Oh ! look at all the pretty flowers! See 
’em! Smell’em. Ain’t they nice. . 

A little voice within me whispered 
softly, but instantly: ‘*Go back and 
give them the flowers. You can do that 
much for them.”’ 

But a louder voice said: ‘*Go on, 
Yourtrain has made you late already, 
and you picked these flowers for your 
pupils. They will appreciate them. 
These dirty children will only tear them 
in pieces and throw them away.”’ 

The little voice answered quickly; 
‘¢What is that to you? If you can 
give them pleasure for five minutes it is 
better than nothing.” 

I turned, ran up the steps, and_ tossed 
all my flowers into the doorway, laughing 
and saying: ‘‘ Here children, let each 
one choose the flower she likes best.’’ 

They did not thank me in words; but 
what thanks could be half so grateful as 
their glad voices and happy smiles, One, 
I noticed, was a little hunchback girl. I 
used to see her often last year, but I had 
not seen her inallthe winter and spring. 
Her poor little face looked more pale and 
pinched than ever. Her dress was thin 
and ragged as well as filthy, and down 
her poor sunken cheeks tears had left 
their traces in the dirt. ; 

When she saw the flowers, her beauti- j 
ful, deep blue eyes brightened wonder- 
fully and shone out like stars in a dark 
sky. I didn’t know before that sucha 
wee bit of happiness could make those 
children’s voices sound so sweet. 
wanted tostop and talk with them ; but I 
had no time—even if I had not been 
afraid of the loud, angry voices I heard 
in that basement saloon. 
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My pupilsdid well that day. I was so 
Jeased with them. They actually painted 
as if they enjoyed the work for itself— 
not because every other woman in the 
land is trying to do the same thing. 

In the afternoon the sun shone beauti- 
fully; and, oh, what a bright, happy, 
world it looked! Every leaf and twig 
sparkled in the bright sunshine. I think 
I never did feel more glad and happy. 

I had to hurry to catch the five o’clock 
train, so 1 went through Mulberry street 
again. I saw half my flowers laying 
there in the gutter—all trampled and 
soiled. 

Waslangry? No,indeed! Not at all. 
I knew they had made the children 
happy for a little time. I, too, throw 
away many of the beautiful things that 
the good Lord has so freely given to me. 
Sometimes, alas! I do not even stop to 
look at his gifts. I thought of that as I 
walked along—of opportunities that the 
Lord had given to me of helping others 
that I had never used, or even noticed 
Opportunities that would never come 
again. 

The next week, one of our neighbors, 
who was going to H , invited me to 
ride with him. I was so glad to be taken 
to the very door of my pupil’s home; for 
I was invited to an afternoon tea that day, 
and I knew I could not go if I was as 
tired as usual when my day’s work was 
done, and I did want to somuch. I 
very seldom go anywhere just for pleas- 
ure. 

I had a delightful time at the tea. I 
met Sara Green there. She is one of 
my old school-mates whom I had quite 
lost sight of, and no wonder, since she 
has been in Europe all the time since we 
graduated. Her brother was with her. 
I liked him so much. He is very nice. 
I wish [ hada brother; but then he might 
not be the kind of a brother I would wish. 
They are notall like Harry Green. 

Sara invited me to make her a long 
visit. I wish I could ; but, no, it is not 
one of the good things giventome. Col. 
Green is rich and my father is poor. 
They must go their way while we go ours. 
Each way is pleasant, but I wish they 
were not so far apart. 

It was two weeks before I went through 
Mulberry street again. I did not forget 


to take a bunch of flowers; but there was 
not a child in that doorway. I gave 
them to a group of children in the street, 
and asked them to take some to the little 
hunch-backed girl. 

‘¢ Oh, Debby Deems! ’’ theysaid. ‘‘She 
lives in the back attic, in the first house 
with a basement s’loon. She can’t never 
come down nomore. She’s awful sick. 
Golly ! won’t she be glad t’git them blos- 
soms though ! ”’ 

“<T’ll give ’er mine,’’ and ‘‘I’ll give ’er 
mine,’’ one after another cried, and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, they were 
all running up the narrow, dark stairway 
to Debby Deem’s attic home. 

I was sorry enough when my pupils 
went off to the country the first of June, 
and I lost my opportunity to take flowers 
regularly every week to Mulberry street. 

I did not go to H for a long time 
after that. WhenI did go I remembered 
Debby Deem’s love for flowers, and took 
some to her. But the children told me 
she did not live there now. 

‘Every one on ’em ’re gorn,’”’ one 
small boy said. ‘‘ Debby’an Mrs. Deems, 
an’ allthe chil’ren, ten on ’em. /Yis, an’ 
ole Deems, too. But they hain’t all gorn 
with Debby. Debby was dead when she 
went, but the rest on ’em wa’n’t dead. 
Debby took all them vi’lets with ’er, ’t 
you give ’erlas’ time. She looked like a 
daisy, Debby did; jes’s white an’ nice ’an 
kinder smilin’, like she didn’t hardly 
ever have no chance ter when she wa’n’t 
dead ; ’cause her back ached all the time, 
an’ ole Deems, he use ter beat her so. 
Darned old mummy! But he felt awful 
when they took Debby erway, ole Deems 
did. He cried, an’ he wa’n’t drunk 
nuther. I did’t hardly ever see ole 
Deems when he wa’n’t drunk. Nobody 
didn’t.’ 


II. 
MRS. DEEM’S STORY. 


Ye see I was fetched up out in the 
country to ole Squire Green’s. ’Twas er 
real sightly place, up on’er high hill. 
Kinder lonesome, I use ter think then ; 
but, lors! twa’n’t lonesome nun now— 
when ye come to thinkin’ of it over. 
Consider’ble of er ways from neighbors, 
an’ ole Squire, an’ Mrs. Green, an’ me, 
an’ the hired-man an’ boy livin’ there 
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reg’lar ; but mercy on us! they had sights 
o’ company, fust an’ last! 

They was reel free-handed ole folks, 
good livers, an’ always fed up everyb’dy 
’t come. Didn’t nub’dy never go ’way 
from their house hungry. They was 
putty pop’lar, Squire Green an’ his wife 
was. 

They took meoffo’ thetown. I did’nt 
wan’ ter go there ’er bit. Thr’ was ’er 
number o’ children t’ the poor-house, an’ 
I hadn’ no notion o’ leavin’ of ’em ter go 
an’ live long o’ ole folks. I bawled con- 
sider’ ble—long at first, an’ sassy—I did 
sass Mrs. Green redic’lous. Most folks 
would ha’ sent me long back where I 
come from, quicker ’n scat; but that 
wa’n’t Mrs. Green’s way. She got ’erlong 
best she could with me, tell I got settled 
down, an’ kinder wonted. ’Twa’n’t 
long ’fore I got t’ be eshamed o’ my sassy 
ways. 

The work wan’t hard. Mrs. Green was 
neat’s as pin though, an’ I wa’n’t ; ’twa’n’t 
nat’ral. That made it kinder rough on 
both on us. ’Twas er good while ’fore I 
c’d to do anything t’ suit. Ef ’twan’t 


done right, I had t’ do it over; but Mrs. 
Gree. wa’nt never cross. 

She made me up er mess o’ han’some 
dresses an’ things right off, good new cali- 


ker, an’ good warm woolen. I didn’t 
have no clo’es, t’ speak of, when I went 
there. 

They never had but one child, an’ he 
was er great, big, strappin, distinguished 
gentleman—rich too. He lived off t’ Bos- 
ton, or some ’eres there. He didn’t 
never come home t’ stay long; but his 
folks did—wife and children—er boy an’ 
er girl, She was er noble woman, his 
wife was. Pleasant spoken woman, too, 
as ever Isee. You never’d known she was 
rich. The poorest woman livin’ couldn’t 
be’n no kinder. An’ them chil’ren! I use 
ter luv ter have’em come! They was jest 
’s kind an’ friendly like as them ’t I use 
ter know t’ the poor-house. But they wa’n’t 
much more’n babies when I fust went 
there t’ live. When I come ’way they w’s 
consider’ ble big. 

I wish’t I hadn’t never come er way! 
Mrs. Green, she tried hard ’nough t’ have 
me stay ; but I got kinder oneasy. 

Mandy—my sister, ye know—got er 
place in the city. I hadn’t more seen ’er 
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sence we lived t’ the poor-house—gojp’ 
on ten years—tell she come, all of er sud. 
din, an’ made me er visit. Dressed up’s 
smart’s er peacock, she was. She gott’ 
tellin’ how lively ’twas where she lived, 
an’ how she sh’d be ’fraid t’ live in seech 
er lonesome, pokerish place ’s Squire 
Green’s was, tell I got t’ thinkin’ I couldn’ 
stan’ it no longer. 

Mandy said she’d get me er place in 
the shops long o’ her; an’ she did ’ fore er 
great while. 

I went—spite o’ all Mrs. Green c’d say, 
Though I w’s reel sorry t’ leave them ole 
folks. They al’ays good t’ me. They 
give me er sight o’ things when I went 
erway. 

Waal, ’twa’n’t long ’fore I met Deems; 
an’ then ’twa’n’t long ’fore I married ’im 
—like er fool ! 

He was er reel smart lookin’ gentleman, 
makin’ good wages in the shop. I hated 
t’ be shut up in the shop. I’d al’ays lived 
where I c’d run out in the yard and garden 
round. 

I reckoned we c’d live quite genteel, 
Deems promised he wouldn’t drink no 
more, after we was married ; an’ I was jes’ 
fool’nough t’ b’lieve ’im. Ef I wast’ live 
it over, I’d make him stop drinkin’ er 
spell fuss, fore I married ’im. But I 
wa'n’t smart ’nough then. Ye haf t’ 
‘“live and learn.’ 

Waal, we hired er nice little ten’ment 
o’ three rooms; there was er good, big 
back-yard too, where Ic’d run out. We 
didn’t have much furn’ture, but I meant 
t’ take in washin an’ git more things. I 
know Deems wages was plenty ’nough t’ 
pay the rent an’ livin’—’twa’n’t much. I 
know how t’ cook reel good an’ economi- 
cal; Mrs. Green, she learnt me—an’ 
worked hard for ’t too. 

Things went on pretty middlin’ smooth 
fur quite er spell; though Deems hadn't 
stopped drinkin’. He mos’ gener’ly kep’ 
outo’ sight when he was in liquor; but I 
al’ays knew. 

Then Debby come t’ town. Great, 
nice baby, she was! I was ’s tickled ’s 
er child with er new rag-baby. I reckoned 
he’d do better arter the baby come; an’ 
he did fur er while’—twa’n’t long though. 

I didn’t know ’t he wa’n’t payin’ the 
rent regular tell, first I knew, we was 
warned out. Waal, he snivelled round er 
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‘eal, ’bout that time, an’ promised, 
reel faithful, t’ swear off. I b’lieved ’im 
—same’s usual. 

We had t’ take er poorer rent. ’Twa’n’t 
long ’fore ernother baby come. Debby 
waser smart, little thing, ’s ever ye see; 
nonin’ round everywhere. One day, 
whilst I w’s sick in bed, Deems come 
home mad with liquor. Debby was er 
trottin’ round then, singin’ t’ herself, ’s 
happy’s er clam. Fust I knew, he’d 
snatched ’er up an’ throwed ’er crost the 
room ; *twa’n’t fur, but she come down 
full force right on the sharp aidge o’ the 
foot-board. I tell ye she w’s ’s limpsy ’s 
er rag when we picked her up. I thought 
fust, she w’s dead. An’ there wa’n’t but 
er dretful leetle spark o’ life in ’er fur 
months arter that. She didn’t never liven 
up very lively. 

Deems couldn’t be sorry ernough when 
he come to himself; but sorrer wouldn’t 
never make Debby what she was ’fore. 
An’ arter that he al’ays spited ’er when he 
was in liquor. When he w’s Deems, he 


was good to ’er; but that wa’n’t often. 


Debby was good ’s er angel. She 
didn’t never hold ’im no grudge. How 
anybody c’d spite ’er—in liquor or out— 
Idon’t see. I b’lieve I loved ’er more’n 
Idid all the other nine,—fur they kep’ 
comin’ tell we had ten on ’em. 

Deems kep’ drinkin’ wuss an’ wuss. 
lost one job arter ernother; an’ we got 
sot we didn’t have but one roon t’ live 
in—twelve on us—an’ considerable often, 
not but er dretful little t’ eat. I use t’ 
think o’ the comfor’ble times I had t’ 
Squire Green’s, an’ wonder what ever 
possessed me t’ go ’way from it at all— 
‘hough o’ everything—vittles t’ eat, 
clo’es t’ wear, an’ sech er sight o’ room, 
an’ er big door, yard full o’ flowers ! 

Why, my Debby hadn’t never seen er 
flower grow; and she loved ’em so! I 
used t’ try t’ save up money ’nough so’s I 
Cdtake ’er out in the country—jest er 
leetle ways ; but I couldn’t never do it. 
Ye see it wa’n’t ’s ef she c’d walk much of 
any. 

She gots’ smart one while ’t she use t’ 
go down on the street. The chil’ren was 
al’ays reel kind ’bout helping of ’er down 
stairs. The’ wa’n’t ’er child anywheres 
round but what loved ’er. One day she 
come back up stairs with her eyes all 
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shinin’—she had reel han’some eyes, 
Debby had. . 

‘‘Mother,’’ says she, ‘‘how does er 
angel look ?”’ 

‘IT do’ know,’’s’ I, ‘‘I hain’t never 
seen one. I’ve heerd they w’s all dressed 
in white an’ wore wings an’ things. I 
use t’ read ’bout ’em in the Bible when I 
lived t’ Squire Green’s; but I kinder 
furgot now.”’ 

‘¢ Waal,’’ say she, ‘‘I guess I seen one 
in the street jes’ now. She w’sall dressed 
in white ; she didn’t have no wings, but 
she had er great bunch o’ flowers 
pinned onto her dress—like what you 
said growed in the pastur’ t’ Squire 
Green’s—an’ she stopped an’ spoke t’ 
me, jes’ ’s pleasant, smilin’ like all the 
time. Hercheeks was jes’ like the putty 
pink poses; an’ her hair ail fluffy an’ 
brown, and kinder shiny in the sun; 
an’ her eyes like stars. They kinder 
laughed an’ twinkled—though they 
come full of tears whilst she talked to 
me. Oh, I wish / w’ser angel!’’ 

‘‘Oh, my! She wa’n’t no angel! 
She w’s jest er lady—an’ er mighty 
nice lady, too,’’ Tommy says. 

An’ then—seeing Debby look s’ dis- 
’p’inted—-I says, ‘‘I guess she wa’n’t 
but little lower’n the angels. The 
Bible tells ’bout that kind too.” 

Arter that Debby used t’ stay down 
in the street, purpose t’ watch fur the 
putty lady—tickled t’ death when she 
saw er. But she didn’t never have on 
the white dress ag’in. I never see her, 
myself. Debby got wuss that winter. 
She had t’ stay in all the time. She 
had er hard row, poor child, twixt the 
pain an’ Deems spite. But he stayed 
down in the basement s’loon good ’eal 
the time. 

It got t’ be long in May, an’ Debby 
wanted t’ git out s’ bad ’t I promised 
’er she s’d go out on the street the nex’ 
day. 

Waal, when ’t come mornin’ ’twas 
rainin’ pitchforks. I never see it come 
down no harder. Debby felt s’ bad she 
cried. “Patient little thing! She didn’t 
hardly ever cry. 

Tommy whispered t’ me ’t he guessed 
the pretty lady ’d go by—’cause ‘twas 
Tuesday, an’ she putty often went by 
Tuesday—an’ couldn’t they carry Debby 
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down t’ the door so’s she c’d look out 
an’ see her. Isays, ‘‘ Yis,’’ heartily 
enough. 

I left the door open so’s I’d hear ’em. 

They hadn’t be’n there long, ’fore I 
heered er sight o’ hollerin’. I left the 
twins on the floor an’ run down, an’ sech 
er sight I never see ’fore in ‘hat house! 
Them chil’ren all had the’ han’s full o’ 
flowers—not city flowers, but reel country 
flowers—took me right back t’ where I 
w’s ergal. Ic’d see jist how putty that 
orchard o’ Squire’s looked, an’ the bees 
an’ all buzzin’ roun’ gatherin’ honey ; an’ 
them ferms, an’ buttercups, an’ crane’s- 
bills, an’ flower de luces! I furgot, fur 
er spell, ’t I wa’n’t pickin of ’em myself, 
down t’ the brook in Square’s pastur’ lot. 
I never see my chil’ren s’ tickled sence 
they w’s born, never ! 

The Bangs chil’ren w’s there an’ had 
some two ; but they didn’ care so much 
*bout theirn. 

Soon’s I come to, an’ kinder got my 
senses, saw ’t the’ was er han’some young 
man stan’in’ in the door. I jes’ stood 
there an’ looked at ’im furer spell. I 
couldn’t seem t’ git my mind off o’ ole 
times,an’ Square’s door-yard, an’ orchard 
an’ pastur no more’n ef I hadn’ never 
be’n erway from it. The young man, he 
stood there smilin’, an’ showin’ his white 
teeth. 

Finally, says. I, ‘*Did you give ’em 
them flowers?”’ 

‘*No,’”’ says he, ‘*’twas the putty 
lady, ’s the chil’ren calls her.” 

An’ the minit he spoke, it come t’ me 
twas Squire’s little gran’son, growed up 
s’ big an’ han’some—jis’ like his father— 
an’ as putty spoken ’s ever he was. An’ 
says I—up reel quick an’ kinder excited, 
‘«Be you Squire Green’s gran’son, ’t I 
used t’ know when he w’s er little feller, 
or be I dreamin’? ”’ 

Then he laughed—jes’ like ole Squire 
use t’, reel jolly like—an’ says, ‘‘ No, 
you ain’t dreamin’ ; but can’t be ’t you’re 
Libby Peters be ye?”’ 

Says I, ‘‘ That’s ses? who I used t’ be. 
I’m Mrs. Deems now—same’s I’ve be’n 
most ever sence I left your folkses.”’ 

Waal, I couldn’t keep ’im er talkin’ 
there’n the rain, an’ I couldn’t let ’im go 
’s suddin ’s he come ; an’ I knew Debby’d 
orter be took back up stairs, so I made 


him come up, too—though I had t’ tel} 
"im ’twasn’t no fit place fur sech ’s him, 

Waal, he car’ed Debby up them stairs 
jes’s gentle an’ tender ’s any mother 
could—an’ er good ’eal easier, ’cause his 
arms w’s big and strong. 

Then he set down an’ talked er spell, 
He an’ his folks had all be’n off t’ for. 
eign lan’s—jis’ got back. Ole Squire 
an’ his wife w’s livin’, he said, an’ ree] 
hale an’ hearty fur the’ years. 

Oh dear! it made me wan’ t’ see ’em 
so ! I set ri’ down an’ had er good cry, ’s 
soon ’s he w’s gone. I couldn’t help it. 
Them days wasso dif’rent from any ’t I'd 
known sence. 

‘< But I tell ye, it did me good t’ see 
Debby. Ireckon the’ never was er hap- 
pier youngun ’n she was over them blos- 
soms. She made me tell ’er overan’ over 
ag’in jest how the’ growed up out of the 
groun’.”’ 

Says she, ‘It’s heaven there, hain’t it, 
mother ?”’ 

SaysI, ‘* No, ’tain’t nothin’ but coun- 
try.”’ 

Says she, ‘‘ Is heaven nicer’n ¢hat?” 

Says I, ‘‘I do’ known, child. I ain't 
never be’n there.”’ 

‘¢ Putty soon arter that Deems, he had 
er spell o’ bein’ rather wuss ’n common, 
an’ that put Debby back conside’ble— 
jes’s it al’ays did. 

‘« She never set up no more. But she 
had lots o’ posies, though. The putty 
lady fetched ’em every week t’ the chil- 
’ren on the street; and she al’ays sent 
some up t’ Debby. Then good many the 
chil’ren gave her theirn; so she had er 
mess on ’em, take it alt’gether. 

One reel pleasant day young Mr. 
Green come in er han’some easy carriage 
t’ take ’er out in the country, so’s she c’d 
see the flowers er growin’. But she 
wa'n’t no ways able t’ go. I felt reel bad; 
but Debby did’n’t seem t’ mind it 

‘« She w’s full o’ pains, layin’ there on 
‘er bed, yit she w’s s’ happy all the 
time, jest with them flowers, an’ ’er book 
o’ Bible stories ’t the putty lady sent with 
"em. 

‘‘ Debby couldn’t read, ’cause she hadn’ 
never be’n well t’ got’ school. Tommy 
read’em to her. SodidDeems. When 
he was himself, he couldn’t never do er- 
nough fur Debby. 
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«‘ He kept sober all that last week ’fore 
Debby died. Last word she ever spoke 
she whispered in his ear. I don’t know 
nothin’ what ’t was, but I never see Deems 
Jook so kind ’er solum ’an awed like. He 
sin’t got over it yet. 

Debby wa’n’t sorry t’ go, an’ I wa’n’t 
sorry to have ’er go—though I miss her a 
sight. But ’t wa’n’t’s ef she didn’t al’ays 
haf t? suffer so. We put ’er mess 0’ 
flowers in her coffin. Let ’er have ’er 
han’sfullon’em. ‘The putty lady sent 
’em the very dayshe died. I ain’t ’fraid 
but Debby’s got t’ bein’ ’er angel now— 
jes’s she wanted t’. 

’'T wa’n’t two days arter Debby was 
laid erway, ’fore young Mr. Green come 
bringin’ ole Squire. 

First thing ole Squire says was, 
“Libby, I've come t’ take ye back; I 
guess ye’ve had ’nough o’ city life. The 
little house in my lane’s empty; you can 
live there. Your oldes’ chil’ren can do 
ersight o’ chores round on the farm— 
specially in berry time. Yer husban’ can 
have work the year roun’, ef he’ll keep 
sober. What ye say to it, man?” 

‘©Ef Deems didn’t stan’ up like er man 
—which I hadn’t seen ’im fur years—an’ 
say, jest’s solemn, says he, ‘‘ God helpin’ 
of me, I will.’’ 

“‘I believed him—same’s I al’ays had. 

‘‘The nex’ day we moved down here. 
Deems has kep’ that solemn word ever 
sence. I never expected t’ be so happy 
in this worl’, never. 

‘“‘] keep things reel tidy now. I didn’t 
use t’, Lown. I didn’t have no heart t’ 
tidy up nun. 

Il. 
HARRY GREEN’S STORY. 


Iwent to H on an early train one 
morning in May, soon after we came 
home. It was raining pretty hard; but 
I had an appointment, which I meant to 
keep, with an old college classmate; 
though I felt tolerably sure he wouldn’t 
put himself out of the way to meet me in 
such a deluge, notwithstanding his fond- 
hess for the water. 

There were less than a dozen passen- 
gers on the train. As I came off the cars 
I caught aglimpse of the prettiest girl I 
tver saw. She wore a grey water-proof, 
and was just raising her umbrella when I 
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saw her. . Her pretty face was hidden be- 
fore I fairly had a chance toseeit. A 
crowd of hack-men were shouting after 
her. She hurried away from them with 
a funny little air of resolution. Her 
hands were full of wild flowers. 

‘Some little country girl,”’ I said to 
myself But I tell you I liked the way 
she walked off. 

After a minute or two, the hack-men 
left her and came for me. I took a car- 
riage up to the club-house ; but Ned 
wasn’t there. 

While I stood by the window looking 
idly out at the rain—it was coming down 
in torrents—who should I see but my 
pretty girl in the grey water-proof, hold- 
ing fast to her flowers while she battled 
with the wind and rain. She kept her 
umbrella over her face in the most pro- 
voking way. ‘There was something very 
cheery and exhilarating about her. I 
felt as I used to when I was a boy and the 
robins began to sing, in the midst of the 
rain, out in  grandfather’s orchard. 
When she turned the corner, the wind 
nearly whirled her umbrella out of her 
hand, and I had a good look at her face. 
I suppose I’ve seen handsomer faces, but 
I never have seen one that pleased me so 
much. It was so bright andsunny. Just 
the face a man would like tosee by his 
own hearth-stone. Demure enough look- 
ing, yet ready to break into smiles at 
things other people would frown over. 

Before I realized what I was about, I 
had taken my hat and started out after her. 
I was ashamed of it ; but I was seized with 
an irresistible curiosity to find where she 
was going in such a storm. 

She turned down Mulberry street ; just 
as I started to follow, she seemed to change 
her mind, for she suddenly turned back. 
I had a good look at her then. She had 
cheeks like wild roses, and such laughing 
grey eyes, and, oh, the prettiest bronze- 
brown hair that ever wasseen ! 

Before she had walked half a dozen 
steps towards me, she ran up toa stoop, 
threw her flowers into an open doorway, 
and ran back again, her pretty pink 
cheeks all dimpled withsmiles. By this 
time, I was very near her—though she 
plainly had not seen me. I knewthat I 
must not follow her so closely or she 
would notice it and be annoyed ; so I, too, 
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stopped at the open doorway, meaning to 
find out something about her there, if I 
could without seeming to doso. A dozen 
children, more or less, were crowed into 
the narrow passage, all excitement over 
their flowers. 

Wild looking, little street Arabs, as 
dirty as any you can find, and that dainty 
looking, young beauty had given them 
the flowers she had taken such pains to 
bring through wind and rain, for I don’t 
know how many miles. 

They were not slow in telling what the 
pretty lady brought them, and they were 
each to choose which they liked best, but 
they did not know her name, though they 
had seen her often before. 

One queer, weird-looking little hunch- 
backed girl, with a painfully ugly face, 
though she had beautiful eyes and a very 
sweet voice, said : 

‘‘T use to think she was er angel; but 
she ain’t—not a reg’lar one; but mother 
says the Bible tells ’bout sech kind ’s she 
i” 

Just then a slovenly, bare-armed wo- 
man came hurrying down the stairs. It 


seemed to me there was something famil- 


iar about her face. She reminded me of 
someone I had known; but I could not 
think who, until she asked me ifI was 
‘«Squire Green’s gran’son.”’ 

Then I knew it was Libby Peters. There 
was no mistaking her good-natured, drawl- 
ing voice. She used to live at grand- 
father’s when I wasa boy. The simple 
soul, how good she used to be to Sara and 
me then. No matter how tired she was, 
when her work wascone, she was always 
ready to doanything for us that we re- 
quired of her, whether it was making a 
kite, or building a raft. 

She made me go up to her room and 
tell her all about the dear, old people out 
on the farm. So I missed my pretty girl 
that time. 

A week later Sara persuaded me to go 
with her to an afternoon tea. I hate the 
stupid things—or I did then, andI am 
afraid I wasn’t very gracious about it. 

Sara enjoyed meeting many of her old 
friends. She wasin no haste to leave, 
though it was growing late. 

I was getting decidedly bored, when I 
noticed, among the late arrivals, an un- 
usually artistic-looking girl, who stood 
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with her back to me talking with Sara 
and our hostess. Most of the ladies were 
much over-dressed, but this one wore a 
very simple, perfectly fitting costume of 
some soft, dark-brown material, witha 
bunch of wild columbine pinned to her 
waist. 

The brown of her dress shaded up into 
the pretty bronze-brown of her hair, and 
—ah! The moment I looked at her hair 
I knew I had seen her before. No other 
girl could have just such hair as that. 

I made my way over to Sara, like a de- 
voted brother, and was rewarded with an 
introduction to that bright, sunny-faced 
girl, Pauline Adams. 

[Here the young man drew his arm 
closer around the pretty girl by his side, 
and kissed her many times, tenderly, 
reverently. They were sitting on the 
beach, behind some rocks, watching the 
tide come in as he told his story.] 

Yes, my sunshine, Cupid’s little arrow 
struck me a death blow when I stepped 
off the cars that rainy morning—and you 
didn’t even look at me. 

It was love at first sight, but it has grown 
deeper and stronger every day since. 

Do you know what I love you most for? 
Sometimes I think it is for your ‘little 
deeds of kindness;”’ giving to both rich 
and poor, alike, cheerful smiles and pleas- 
ant words when you had nothing else to 
give. Sometimes, I think it is for your 
courage and resolution in working to sup- 
port yourself and your people, when they 
had no other means of support. Again, 
I think it is because you would not marry 
me, and take ease and comfort for your- 
self—though I know you loved me—until 
your father succeeded in securing a posi- 
tion where he could more than make good 
to his family the loss of your little earn- 
ings. Sometimes, I think it is because 
you do not care at all for my houses and 
lands,—I have kuown so many girls who 
did. Oh! I love you for everything you 
say, and do, and are. 

[This was three weeks after the wedding, 
—which was celebrated under the blos- 
soming apple-trees in the orchard, on a 
warm, bright, sunny day in May—just 
two years after Pauline took her walk in 
the rain. The robins furnished the 
music. ] 
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BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


E have had a married lady 
working for us. Have 
you ever had a ‘‘lady”’ 
work for you? It is very 
trying. This lady had seen 

“better days.’’ Those everlasting bet- 
ter days! And she referred to them 
frequently and always with a snuffle. 
When she saw our little stock of cut 
glass she said, ‘‘We used hoft to drink 
out of the like of them; ” and, as the 
various workings of our domestic machi- 
nery was revealed toher, she ‘‘ used hoft ”’ 
todothe same. Cream puffs, jelly and 
roast beef ‘‘ used hoft ’’ to be on her own 
table. One day an idea flashed through 
the family brain—the married lady meant 
“used often,”’ as she poetically expressed 
it, ‘used oft,’? which being engrafted 
upon her cockneyism, became ‘‘ used 
h’oft ’—after that it was quite clear. 

We could not get along with this lady. 
There was nothing about her that pleased 
us. Possibly she had married expecting 
to be ‘‘ supported,” and the disappoint- 
ment had tinged her soul with melan- 
choly. She said it was hard for a mar- 
ried lady to work ; and truly it seems to 
be. She was very sombre and her ap- 
pearance always made us think of, 


“« Fade, fade each earthly joy.” 


" As she brought in the platters, we were 
reminded of ‘‘ The funeral baked meats,’’ 
and the dessert seemed a mockery com- 


ing from her hands. And if, by any 
chance, we forgot her baleful presence for 
an instant, a loud snuffle brought us toa 
realizing sense of the sad lot of our mar- 
ried lady. Then, too, her back hair was 
a mystery. One could never be quite 
sure of its composition. A batch of 
thread, not exactly the color of her locks, 
would be visible one day; and the next, 
itwould be a ‘‘ rat’’ that protruded ; and 
she shed hair-pins that she snuffled terri- 
bly as she picked up. We had to let her 
0. 


_ The next applicant wore a seal-plush 
Jacket, Rhine stones and a brown silk 
dress; she looked very nice when she 


came. This was evidently her approba- 
tion dress, for she brought no other. She 
was not sure she would like it. We were 
quite sure we would not like it. To all 
instructions, she responded, ‘‘ That’s 
simple.” 

‘‘Do you think you could get dinner 
like this all alone ?”’ 

‘*QOh, yes, that’s simple.” 

‘*Have you ever been taught to wash 
dishes ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, that’s simple.’’ And then she 
filled the dish-pan so full of water that 
when she put her hands and plates in it, 
the water ran over the sides on to the 
floor. It was very simple, indeed. She 
left, however, of her own accord; she 
was lonely and complained that the man- 
of-all-work did not show her any atten- 
tion. On being accused of this, he said 
indignantly, ‘‘ Attention! I guess I did 
show her attention. I pumped water for 
her, and brought in her coal (did I tell 
you that we live in one of the suburbs ?), 
and took the ashes out of the stove—and— 
and—’’ words failed him. He went out 
muttering all the way to the barn of the 
ingratitude of women. With a little 
quizzing, he confessed that he had de- 
clined to accompany her to church; hence 
the departure. 

Truly, society, like gravitation, ‘‘ is 
that force that acts upon all bodies and 
throughout all distances.”’ 

After that, in the course of three 
months, taking us into the summer, came 
a series of eleven ‘¢ girls,’’ none of whom 
tarried more than a week; though they 
were kindly treated, even pampered. 
The country was too much for them. 
‘¢ Indade, and yez live in a forest,’’ said 
one. ‘*Do yez cook all yer meat that 
way ?’’ queried another, when the myster- 
ies of a broiler was revealed to her. One 
left in a day because that she feared 
that ‘*auld acquaintance’’ would be for- 
got, or, as she expressed it, ‘‘ Oi must 
get back to town, or oi’ll lose me mash.”’ 
Another left because she had not been 
‘* accustomed ”’ to preparing meals alone, 
and it became monotonous for the family 
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pilot to call out, ‘‘Winny, put in the 
meat ;’’ then, alittle later, ‘‘Winny, you 
may put the pudding innow;’”’ ‘‘ Winny, 
it is time for the vegetables ;’’ Winny, 
set the table;’’ Winny, fill the water- 
pitcher;’’ especially as this had to be 
repeated day after day, world without end. 

But most touching of all was our aesthet- 
ic maiden. 
timent, and was very fat, and she was 
‘*this country born,’’ and immediately 
borrowed Tennyson, whom she read greed- 
ily while the gravy burned and the kitchen: 
sink became something too awful for 
thought. It took along time to ‘‘ get on’”’ 
to the fact that the spider often did duty 
for another meal without undergoing reno- 
vation and, between meals, reposed on 
the floor behind the stove along with the 
cat. How this maiden did ‘transpire.’ 
She fairly dripped with perspiration—and 
right into the dish-water, too. And when 
she squeezed the jelly bag! She finally 


left because her gentle spirit was grieved 
at the family wrath when, in her raptur- 
ous contemplation of the sunset, she for- 
got to get dinner. 


Oh, the experiences 
of that summer! The black ‘‘jerseys’’ 
that could, like brocaded velvet, have 
stood alone! The rainbow hats that went 
in and out our back door! The dirt! 
The dirt! The dirt! We took our peck 
inlumps. If some nice, neat, well-spoken 
girl had appeared in our kitchen, I think 
we would have defied her. 

All over our village people are having 
similiar experiences, and we know of a 
good many in the city who have had like 
trials. Won’t some of the quick, capable 
girls who are working in the shops and 
factories at three or four dollars a week 
come to our rescue? We will treat them 
well, give them kitchen supplied with every 
convenience—Jabor-saving machines in- 
cluded—a good sitting-room for leisure 
hours, less than ten hours’, work a day, 
board them and pay from two dollars a 
week upward, according to the work and 
their own capabilities. If we ‘‘ put out’’ 
the washing and hire a woman for the 
extra work, the former price is all we can 
pay; but, if ‘‘the girl does everything 
and is a good plain cook, equal to emer- 
gencies, we will pay anything within 
reason. Then, we are good to our girl. 
We let her have ‘‘ evenings out’ and an 


She loved romance and sen- - 
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afternoon, now and then; she may have 
yesterday’s newspaper and books if she js 
careful of them. We give her clothing, 
too much worn to be of use to us, yet, if 
re-made, nice for her second best, and let 
her use our sewing machine. In return, 
we expect her to be neat and respectful 
and to do everything ‘‘ nominated in the 
bond ’’ and, occasionally, something that 
is not. 

But American girls cannot bring them- 
selves to go out toservice. To then, it 
is a form of degradation and takes them 
a step lower on the social ladder than 
would any other sort of work, however 
confining and hard. Indeed, housework 
seems to be the one form of industry in 
which money is not a persuader. At 
scarcely any price whatever, could the 
ladylike girl of whom -you bought your 
gloves, be induced to go into your home 
and cook, wash dishes, wait on table and 
worst of all—eat after you have finished. 
She is active and the store is stuffy ; she 
often has a headache and longs for a nice 
rocking chair ; and her wages are small; 
if she did not ‘live home”’ she could 
not clothe herself and live on her pay; 
but, in her present condition she has a 
certain social distinction in her own set 
that she would lose, or run the risk of 
losing, if she went out to do housework. 

The principal objection that girls make 
amounts, virtually, to this: that they will 
not do the dirty work and eat the ‘‘ leav- 
ings’’ of people who are no better than 
themselves ; that they are quite as good by, 
education and blood as those whom they 
serve, and that only a turn of Fortune’s 
wheel reverses the positions. And there 
is reason in this. The girl at the muslin 
counter went to school with you—her 
father speculated and lost his money. The 
girl at the jewelry counter is a distant 
cousin of a friend of yours—a very nice 
girl, but poor—and if she were to apply 
to you for work, you would hesitate to put 
her at the second table, yet—you do not 
approve of making your servant ‘‘ one of 
the family.’’ It is very perplexing. 

Now, since they are free agents, the 
remedy for all this lies, and must lie, in 
the hands of the girls, themselves. Until 
they can see that one sort of work well 
done is quite as dignified as another sort 
of work well done, they will continue to 
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overcrowd factories and stores until the 
ay isamere pittance. Until they realize 
that it is quite as ridiculous for the one 
who washes the family dishes to expect to 
be received into the family as one of its 
members, as for the one who washes the 
family carriage, to expect it, we must con- 
tinue to be at the mercy of any one who 
comes to us, however incapable, dirty, or 
dishonest she may be. 

Work is work, and as long as it is well 
done and paid for, no obligation exists on 
either side. Iam sure that if Miss Com- 
monsense was suddenly reduced from her 
wealthy position and was offered good pay 
for housework that was no harder than 
shop or needle work, she would not hesi- 
tate to take it ; and would prefer to dis- 
charge her duties good naturedly and 
quietly, without any patronage from 
any body; she would not want to 
eat with the family. Think how in- 
convenient it would be, hopping up to 
take off plates, fill glasses, etc. She would 
not expect to be called into the parlor to 
see visitors even though she might have 
had a previous acquaintance with them. 
She would know that their present ways 
of living and habits were entirely differ- 
ent, that they had little in common. An 
interview with people who talked of trips 
and gowns, impossible for her, would 
have no attractions- 

Would Mrs. Wealthy be glad to get 
such a girl! Indeed, she would. What! 
a girl who could be trusted to dust the 
peach blow vase! Who knows enough to 
open a can of preserves and put on the 
good napkins when some one comes in at 
the last minute, unexpectedly to lunch! 
A girl who moves the baby’s steam cars 
out of the way before she goes to the front 
door, opens the parlor blinds for a guest, 
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picks up rubbers that have escaped the 
morning clearing up; in short, one who 
acts as if she lived there and liked her 
home! Why Mrs. Wealthy would do al- 
most anything to keep such a treasure. 
She would hire the laundry work done 
and would have a woman, by the day, to 
clean paint, wash windows, oil floors etc., 
and, in this way, would make the rest of 
the work possible to Miss Commonsense. 
And, if Mrs. Wealthy’s needs were such 
that she must keep more than one ser- 
vant, Miss Commonsense could probably 
get a friend or two of hers to do the re- 
quired work neatly and well; thus, she 
would avoid sleeping with any doubtful, 
dirty creature who might happen to apply. 

People who try this way are enthusias- 
tic in its praises. Said a friend, ‘‘ Do 
you know I had no idea that our Susie 
was a very fair artist until she had been 
with us nearly a year?”’ 

‘¢ How did you find it out ?”’ 

‘¢T saw a small painting in her room 
and asked her who did it, and she told 
me it was her work; that she had tried 
to support herself by painting menu 
cards, but the pay was too small. She 
painted a dinner set for me at odd min- 
utes when I supposed she was resting and 
refused to take pay because I had given 
her my old cloth jacket.” 

‘¢ But does it not oppress you to have 
so much talent in the kitchen and about 
the house observing you ?”’ 

‘¢It might, but there is really nothing 
oppressive about it. As I told you, I 
found out only by accident. Susie comes 
the instant I call, always knocks at the 
door, wears a cap and apron, does ex- 
actly as she is told and seems to see noth- 
ing beyond her work. You should have 
a girl like Susie. 





In The Shadow. 


E, L. MACOMB BRISTOL. 


In the bright light of my young heart’s love 
I promised faith tu thee! 

In the shadow of heaven above 
Let it abide with me. 


In the grave of my heart’s old sad tale 
That haunting memory— 

In the shadows of heaven it did fail 
’T was best for you and me, 





Aunt Jane’s Practical fortunl Telling. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


XI. 


REAKFAST had just finished, 
and while the girls were await- 
ing the return of Aunt Jane, 

for their daily house- 

keeping lesson, Beth 
said, ‘‘Nettie, do you know what the Afri- 
can diet is?”’ 

‘*T amsure I do not, do you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I have lately been reading about 
it, and also on housekeeping in Japan.” 

‘* The Africans principally eat foofoo, 
which is similar to our Irish potato, but 
much larger; they roast it in slices. 
They also eat roasted plantains, and a 
vegetable cheese, and with these serve 
bruised dried shrimp, mixed in fresh 
palm oil, salt and red pepper. 

Their table habits are extremely filthy, 
and they use neither table-cloths, knives, 
forks, or plates. Their drink is palm 
wine, and as their religion teaches that 


the spirits of their ancestors require diet 
as well as themselves, they constantly 
make offerings by throwing on the ground 
at their right side, all the varieties of 
food and drink on their table. 

The direct opposite to this mode of 


living, is found in Japan. There, all is 
cleanliness, elegance, and etiquette. And 
while no doubt a taste would have to be 
cultivated for some of their dishes, the 
lack of house-keeping trials would go far 
towards compensation. Servants are both 
capable and plentiful, and their wages less 
than half those given in New York City. 
It is not necessary for a lady to visit her 
kitchen once a month, so perfectly does 
everything move. The servants are also 
respectful in the extreme, nightly pros- 
trating themselves to the earth before re. 
tiring, and frequently, on receiving 
orders from their masters and mistresses. 

The article I read went on to say, that 
one day, a lady having accidentally 
dropped a hair-pin on the kitchen floor, 
was greatly surprised shortly after return- 
ing to her apartment, to have the house- 
man enter bearing it on a small salver, 
while he presents it to her with 
many genuflections. She later learned, 


there had been no small dispute as to 
which of the servants should have the 
honor of returning it.”’ 

‘I’ve about made up my mind Beth, 
that I shall marry a Japanese. Wouldn't 
you advise me to, Aunt Jane?”’ 

‘¢ No, indeed, dear. It is always best 
to marry one of your own faith and nation- 
ality. You will have enough to do then, 
to study each other, without learning the 
ways of astrange people and a strange 
country.”’ 

‘¢ Through long years of observance, I 
have decided that in the majority of 
cases, the greatest happiness exists when 
matriage is in every sense equal. Birds 
of a feather naturally flock together, and 
you will do wisely to follow their ex. 
ample.”’ 

‘« Now, my dears, let us away to the 
kitchen, and as you are to be housekeep- 
ers in America and not in Japan, remem- 
ber to keep watch over this department 
of home. My, how the water-bugs 
swarm in some houses? And for these 
the cook is not half so much to blame as 
is her mistress. If she will only keep a 
kind but vigilant eye, many hours of 
annoyance and suffering will be exchanged 
for the charm of a clean, well ordered 
home. 

It is not so much what we have to eat, 
as howit is prepared that tells. It isthe 
exquisite quality of a meal that pleases 
more than the multiplicity of the dishes. 
And many a tempting breakfast, and 
delicious luncheon is the result of frag- 
ments, bits of this and that added to 
skill in the culinary art. Frequently it 
is the complaint that ladies cannot prop- 
erly provide their tables on their limited 
income when the trouble is not lack of 
money, but lack of knowledge. 

So girls, remember to learn everything 
connected with household economy, and 
never allow aught but illness to prevent 
you from a daily inspection of your own 
kitchen, you will be wonderfully repaid, 
not alone in cleanliness, but in your pala- 
table, attractive, and economical meals. 
Remember your cook has not half as 
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AUNT JANE’S PRACTICAL FORTUNE TELLING. 


much at stake as you have; she may lose 
her place, but you do not wish to lose the 
place every good wife would keep in the 
heart of her husband and friends.’’ 
« Aunt Jane,” asked Nettie, ‘‘ do you be- 
lieve that ladies should know how to 
carve?” ‘Certainly, dear.” 

«Well then, will you be kind enough 
to give Beth and me a few hints on the 
subject ?”’ 

‘‘T shall be glad to. And am the 
more willing, as I very lately saw a young 
matron vigorously struggling with a roast 
chicken in such an awkward manner that 
it was two-thirds over the dining table, 
before she succeeded in disjointing it. 

A properly sharpened kuife is indispen- 
sible for all good carving, and the mistress 
should know that it is in service order 
before the meal commences. Thus sav- 
ing many disagreeable remarks and often 
an exhibition of temper, which would be 
an unpleasant course to a savory dinner. 

All meals should be placed on comfort- 
ably large dishes, as lack of room pre- 
vents graceful carving. 

Fowls should rest breast upwards. 
Place the fork into the breast and remove 
the wings and legs without turning the 
fowl, and before cutting out the breast- 
bone. Then remove the side bones and 
divide the carcass for convenient manag- 
ing. 
After this remove the second joint from 
the leg and wing, thus making them easily 
controlled on the plate. When turkeys 
are very large, slices are frequently cut 
from the leg, thus giving variety of meat 
without the annoyance of a bone. 

Nothing requires more practice, girls, 
than carving. My directions can only 
serve as help. 

For elaborate dinners, unless the host 
is sure of himself, he had better be spared 
the labor, and possibly the annoyance of 
carving, by having it done on a side 
table. 

Both tongue and ham should be cut 
very thin ; the centre slices of the tongue 
are considered the best, and should be 
cut across, and the slices given with a 
little of the fat which is at the root. 

A sirloin of beef should be lain with 
the tenderloin down. Thin slices should 
be cut from the side next to the carver; 
then turn and cut the under side. You 
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should always ask whether your guest 
prefers it rare or well done, and give 
some of the tenderloin to each person. 

In carving a loin of veal, separate the 
ribs by commencing at the small end; 
while a fillet of veal should be sliced 
carefully from the top. 

Venison must be cut thin, and served 
very hot. Beef’s heart should be carved 
in the same way, and placed on very hot 
plates. Fish is more difficult, and deli- 
cate to carve, than meat, on account of 
its tendency to break. It requires a knife 
expressly for the purpose, if you would 
carve fish with satisfaction. 

The best parts of fish, are found nearest 
the head. In serving shad, remember to 
put a part of the roe on each plate. 

The best position for a carver, is yet 
undecided. But a short person can always 
carve best, when standing. Care should 
be exercised not to appear awkward, and 
to carve skillfully, neatly and rapidly. A 
good carver, can make even poor meat 
taste well, and make it go twice as far, as 
one who is inexperienced. Carving is 
really an accomplishment, as necessary, 
and beautiful, besides being much more 
practical, than many of the so called fin- 
ishing studies, given to our fashionable 
young ladies. And while it looks better, 
besides being in every way best, that the 
host and not the hostess, should do the 
carving, you must be equal to the emer- 
gency, if necessity requires. 

I have a friend, who has been married 
more than forty years, whose husband 
quaintly remarked to me: ‘‘ You see, J 
believe, that a wife, should be a helpmeet, 
and my wife, has helped my meat, all our 
married life.’ Poor man, though well in- 
formed on many topics, and really a kind 
and thoughtful husband, he had always 
been afraid of the carving knife. 

So girls, I hope you will learn to carve. 
The few words, and directions I have 
given, may teach you the necessity, for 
practice, which you will find is the only 
way to learn, I do not doubt that your 
first attempts will be very discouraging, 
but I-shall be disappointed, if you give 
up. before you are as perfect in this ac- 
complishment, as you are in your music, 
painting or embroidery. : 

Francis Osborne says: ‘‘A bad wife is 
a shackle to a man’s feet, a palsy to his 
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hands, a burden’on his shoulders, a smoke 
to his eyes, vinegar to his teeth, a thorn 
to his side, a dagger to his heart.” 

I know these words, will never be 
spoken of you, but rather the words of 
Geethe. 

‘‘A wife is a gift bestowed upon man, 
to reconcile him to the loss of Paradise.’ 

And now we will give a few moments 
to the consideration of berries, as an 
appetizing, dainty dessert. 

Every one is tired, of the changes 
wrung, on pies and puddings during the 
winter season, and on the arrival of the 
warm spring days, it is refreshing to think 
of the coming of strawberries, and at the 
earliest possible moment, be able to pro- 
cure them. 

I have heard them called, ‘‘ the fruit 
of the gods,’’ I have heard people say, 
they could eat them any hour of the night, 
and other enthusiasts state, they could 
eat them, all hours of the day. Coming 
first of the berry sister-hood, they bear a 
peculiar charm, which the raspberry, and 
blackberry, sustain later. 

Strawberries should never be washed, 
as this destroys their flavor, but pick and 
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wipe them carefully, so removing all grit, 

A new and fashionable way of serving 
them, is with the hulls on. Each guest 
is given, a small bowl of powdered sugar 
with the berries, and so can sweeten to 
taste. Hold each berry separately by the 
hull and so eat. 

Strawberries and whipped cream, make 
both a pretty and delicious dish. Place 
first, a layer of strawberries, cover with 
powdered sugar, another layer of berries, 
and lastly over all, one pint of cream, 
into which has been whipped, the whites 
of three eggs, and a heaping teacupful of 
sugar. You will find raspberries, look 
attractive and taste enjoyable, if you will 
crush a quart of berries, in a quart of 
sugar, and having mixed with these the 
beaten whites of seven eggs, shape in the 
form ofa pyramid,and so put on your table. 

Ripe blackberries are good enough in 
themselves, with a little help from sugar 
and cream. Try, rolling a quart of them 
in sugar, keeping them very cold until 
needed, at the last moment, pour over 
them a pint or whipped cream. They 
will then be a dish, fit to set before a 
king. 





When J was Seventeen. 


L. W. G. 


H! well do I remember, Fred, 
CY, llow bright life was to me 


When you and I together were at dear 


old N. C. 


Then I was only seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three! 


The earth was fairer then, I think, 
Than e’re I see it now; 

How softly blew the warm west wind 
That listened to our vow. 


We made it in the whispering twilight, . 
Beneath the willow tree. 

Ah! then I was but seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three ! 


The river rippled soft and low 
Its dear familiar song ; 

We stood upon the old stone wharf, 
And all the world seemed young, 


And there with one long ling’ring kiss, 
You took my heart from me. 

Ah! well, I was but seventeen, 
And you just twenty-three ! 


It was a lovely night in June; 
The stars shone bright above ; 
And all the night was fair and sweet, 
The air was full of love. 


I fondly wonder many a time 
If you think tenderly 

Of what I was at seventeen, 
And you at twenty-three! 


It is not very long ago; 
But bitter tears have wet 

The cheeks you kissed so lovingly, 
Ah! if I could forget! 


Why is it so! O, my lore, 
The world is changed to me, 
Since I was only seventeen, 
And you were twenty-three! 


And often when the night wind sighs 
Along the river side, 

My heart goes back with longing pain 
To that sweet even tide. 


But still I leve to think of it, 
For nevermore, ah me! 

Shall I again be seventeen, 
Or you be twenty-three. 





THE LILIES OF PROSPERITY. 


The Lilies of Prosperity. * 


BY SARAH BRIDGES STEBBINS. 


*“ Prosperity” is the name of a West India estate. 


HITE shining in the tropic sun, 
Sy Uplifting from the clustered green, 
p © The snowy, slender Caves that bear 
Their golden-layed chalicesatween— 
Oh, Earth, in all thy places choice, 
Dost thou ir beauty’s verity, 
Hold grace and pureness sweeter than 
The Lilies of Prosperity ! 


Long brightening o’er the weedy wilds Of yore adown those lofty steps, 
Of lone, forsaken garden beds, And bound about those bordered ways, 
From still, deserted houses behind, Fair vanished women musing walked 
They swayed their tender, stainless heads, Mid flower-stars of other days— 
For whispering winds their sadness White clad were they in summer land ? 
breathed White souled in gentle verity, 
Of change as human verity Thine island Sisters of the Past, 
’? Twixt perfect hillsand palm fringed sea Oh, Lilies of Prosperity ! 
To Lilies of Prosperity ! 


Now pearly cups yield greeting too 
For stranger on your sunny shore, - 
Like finger-touches petals light 
Thrill ’gainst a woman’s robe once more! 
And ’ neath the southern sunset sky, 
Celestial color’s verity, 
Soft pleading melodies arise 
From Lilies of Prosperity. 


“ Ah, life within the empty home, Oh, Lilies, Lilies, fair to see 
And speech amid the silences, Or soon, or late, is death chance sure, 
Love-thoughts among the solitudes, And o’er wide seas the winged ships go; 
A welcome presence brings to bless ; What mortal state shall e’er endure? 
Then here in soothing Lethe airs, But grave or wave for living heart, 
Where peace is world sought verity In nature’s steadfast verity, 
With calm of spotless lilies, stay, Mad fadeless green will still bloom on 
Dear Lady of Prosperity!” The Lilies of Prosperity! 





The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





y S THE spring 

advances, it is 
really curious to fol- 
low all the trans- 
formations of fash- 
ion. It is not only 
in the details the 
change is notice- 
able, but of some 
particular shape or 
cut. The modifica- 
tion is complete and 
bears upon the fost 
ensembleof feminine 


The changes in style are made so gradually 
and gracefully that a fashion is often accepted 
before it is known that an entirely new garment 
has been presented; for our artists have a way 
of dissecting an eccentric gown or costume, and 
introducing certain features, one at a time, so 
that when all the odd points are combined ina 
striking model, we, being at least slightly familiar 
with each distinct peculiarity, are inclined to 
grant a favorable reception to the so-called 
novelty. 

Not so very long ago the plain waist was 
almost exclusively worn; soon the plastron was 
added, which grew into a full front, and now the 
entire bodice of stylish gown or dress is fashioned 
in draperies, graceful folds passing over shoul- 
ders, across bust and even about waist, the sleeves 
being full and perhaps twisted, to correspond 
with the diagonal corsage effect. 

A short time—scarcely a year—ago we wore 
puffed skirts short and draped, short sleeves and 
peaked bodices. This spring the change is more 
decided. The redingote, which has been pop- 


ular all winter, was but a modification of the 
princess dress, and now we have it once more 
pure and simple, with the skirt perfectly plain, 
open either in front or at the side. With the 
scant skirt it is the most graceful cut, making the 
figure ook longer and slighter; and it also suits 
the long skirt, towards which I am sorry to say 
present fashions have a marked tendency. Most 
all the skirts now touch the ground, and dressy 
toilettes, even for young girls, are slightly 
trained. 

Another very striking innovation is the genu- 
ine mutton-leg sleeves, much larger than those 
which have been worn, with their fulness ex- 
tending below the elbow, and met there bya 
flat plaiting of silk, below which is a narrow cuff 
of velvet, made to roll back and outward from 
the wrists, as if wired. All sleeves are now 
draped or trimmed so as to be quite voluminous 
in the upper part. Epaulettes are even often 
added, in the shape of draperies, to increase the 
size of the sleeve at the top. 

A fancy for turning the hem of lower skirts 
upon the right side is also seen again on light 
woolen dresses. The lapped double-breasted 
waists of some new gowns are lapped from 
shoulder to shoulder, then tapered to the waist 
in one piece in the old-fashioned way, while 
others retain the winter style of plaitings from 
each shoulder, tapering narrower over the bust 
to meet at the waist-line. These plaitings may 
be made of different fabrics, one side of the front 
being of silk, perhaps, also, of a different color 
from the wool which drapes the other side. The 
elaborately draped front of the corsage remains 
a feature in new gowns that are otherwise fasb- 
ioned with studied simplicity. 

There isa distinct revival of accordeon-plaited 
skirts, and the under-fronts of tea-gowns are also 
made in the same way. Soft woolens, such 4s 
voile or surah, look best treated in this way, and 
some charming simple evening dresses consist of 
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an accordeon-plaited skirt of white voile or 
surah, and a corsage of white surah draped from 
the shoulders and crossed oyer a finely plaited 
chemisette, or else slightly open and finished off 
with a gracefully draped fichu of white crépe. 

Apron border lawns are new. These lawns 
are only in white, and have at about a 
quarter of a yard from one edge regular lace 
stripes, or a border in lace or open figures. They 
are very wide, and nurses’ and other aprons are 
made of them without seams, as the border is 
on one of the selvedge edges of the material, 
not on the across of the lawn. 

It has been predicted for some time that 
bustles have received their death-blow and are 
tobe no more. Such, however, is not the case. 
That they have changed their shape and style is 
acertainty, and are now worn in amuch modi- 
fied form. I have lately examined with much 
satisfaction the many numerous styles manufac- 
tured by Mr. Thos. P. Taylor, of Bridgeport, 
Conn, All tastes and varied ideas can here be 
suited, from those who desire a very moderate 
support for a heavy skirt to those who care not 
for fashion’s decree, but suit themselves in re- 
gard to size. All their bustles are well-made 
and of the best materials. This firm lately made 
a bustle for Mrs. Harrison, a description of 
which we give as it appeared in a Bridgeport 
paper : 

“A few days ago the writer had the pleasure 
of gazing upon what is probably the most ele- 
gant bustle ever made. It was made at the 
famous bustle factory of Mr. Thomas P. Taylor, 
of this city, asa present to Mrs. Harrison. The 
material is the finest satin, of a delicate blue 
tint, and edged with Valenciennes lace, and 
made after the pattern of the celebrated Taylor 
“Star” bustle. The wires which form the frame 
are of the most highly finished clock spring steel, 
covered with satin. The eyelets and other 
metallic trimmings are of gold, and the waist 
girdle is clasped with a golden buckle. This 
most dainty bustle was carefully packed and sent 
by express to Mrs. Harrison in time to meet her 
on her arrival in Washington. No other lady 
at the inauguration bail will wear such a marvel 
ofa bustle as this. If we had such a bustle, we 
should be tempted to wear it outside our other 
clothes.” 

Mr. Taylor also manufactures the self-attach- 
ing dress shields, and self-attaching dress and 
garment stay. The latter are bones made of 
steel springs, covered, and which are fastened 
upon the inside lining of the dress by placing 
the rubber side next to the lining and pressing 
with a hot iron; no sewing is required and they 
certainly are a most desirable invention, saving 
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much labor and greatly improving the set of a 
bodice. The shields are attached in the same 
manner as the bones by pressing with a warm 
iron. 

For early spring are long cloaks of faced cloth, 
trimmed with Persian-colored tinsel embroidery 
done in the vandyke points now in such favor, 
and lined throughout with striped silk or with 
shot silk surah. Fawm and grey cloths are the 
colors most seen in these cloaks, and they are 
shaped like the Russian circulars, with the arms 
under the loose fronts, while the back is fitted to 
the waist by two broad forms (without side 
forms), to which some fulness is added below. 
The fancy for ombré trimmings is seen also on 
those cloaks, where narrow braid is arranged in 
rows ranging through six or seven shades of one 
color, from its lightest to itsdarkest shade. This 
is especially effective in borders of grey braid, 
with threads of silver between. 

The Redingote is equally fashionable, in many 
cases the vest is omitted and the fronts lap to 
the left side, the waist part being covered by a 
fichu collar, deep and round about the neck, 
and gradually narrowing as it crosses in a single 
fichu end from the right of the bust to the left 
hip, where it meets a sash end of black armure 
silk, doubled, and falling low on the long coat, 
Great sleeves of the cloth drop in a soft puff 
from the shoulders down below the elbows, 
whence the sleeves fit closely, and are completed 
by a deep cuff of armure. 

The long Russian cloaks of cloth have a uni- 
que trimming of lace, black Chantilly lace in 
pointed designs being inserted in the cloth, with 
the cloth cut out beneath it, and the edges 
wrought with picot cord or black silk braid. 
This trimming forms borders on the long flowing 
sides that give the effect of over sleeves, while 
similar lace is thickly gathered as a frill down 
the front, and in the back opening below the 
waist. 

For simple and inexpensive wraps there are 
short jackets of checked or striped cloth, made 
with a turned-over notched collar like that of a 
man’s morning coat, with the edges stitched, or 
else finished with cord like binding of braid. 
Striped homespun cloths are used for spring 
ulsters, and the large sleeves are a comfortable 
feature of these useful wraps. 

Black armure silks in the finely dotted royale 
patterns are made up in spring wraps that are 
jacket-shape behind, with loose mantilla fronts, 
and are combined with open jet forms in lace- 
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like designs, the jet also appearing as a plastron 
and sometimes as entire sleeves, while lace is 
deeply plaited for a collar and for the jabot 
down the front. 

Long cloaks of shot silk with raised velvet 
figures are trimmed with black lace in widths 
that reach from the neck to the foot, and are 
worn over black lace skirts. Later in the seasen 
lace mantles will be made of one width of lace, 
like the large accordeon-plaited lace cloaks of 
last summer. 

A season of thin fabrics for bonnets is an 
assured fact. Bonnets entirely of silk muslin 
are to be popular as the season advances. These 
are made in small puffs round and round. For 
instance, a green silk mull bonnet made over 
black net, with black lace top bow, black butter- 
flies, and green velvet strings, or else a capote 
of layers of black tulle drawn back from brim to 
crown with an effect of carelessness which is the 
perfection of art; and for its trimming, gold 
braid run in tucks of tulle, knotted in chains 
across the back and bunched in rosettes or 
bows, 

A great deal of gilt and old silver is worn in 
ornaments, such as buckles, brooches, and pins 


both large and small, as well as laces of these 
Butterflies, especially black butterflies, 
are perched lightly on top of ribbon loops and 
in high slender aigrettes on new bonnets. 

Large black round hats came into favor last 
summer, and are fashionably worn again with 


metals. 


dresses of any color. They are made of two 
kinds of straw, plain and fancy straw together, 
or else the straw is of open design, with gilt 
braid drawn through it. The trimmings are 
colored flowers and feathers, A fashion of long 
ago is shown in a fall of lace drooping from the 
edge of the brim all around, and the scarf veil 
is again attached to the back of the hat, to be 
wound around the neck. 

The made veils, with lace border sewn on to 
net veiling, are fashionable still; but far more 
popular are the veils ot the “ Belle” Jane Had- 
ing veiling, a fine silken net, with tiny surface 
dots, and an edge in point lace designs, made in 
and on the side of net, which is just wide enough 
to form a veil, the spotted part covering face, 
while the lace edge portion serves as ruffle under 
the chin. 

Other new black veils are made of plain net 
having a hem at the lower edge with gilt threads 
in it in a small design, and similar rows above. 
The Empire veil, with a three-inch scalloped 
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torder in flower or striped pattern and smalj 
figures or dots all over it, will be worn with 
round hats and bonnets. New grenadine veils 
of black or dark brewn have fancy Roman 
stripes of satin along the edge. 

Large turned-down collarettes of white lace 
and embroidery, with cuffs to match, have now 
quite taken the place ef the narrow ruehes which 
had so long been the only visible /ingerie of the 
feminine toilet. This spring we shall see a gen. 
eral revival of all the pretty white parures so be. 
coming to female beauty. 

Little girls’ dresses are made quite in the Em. 
pire style. The bodice witha round short waist, 
plain or plaited on to a square shoulder-piece, 
the skirt plaited, and a wide sash round the 
waist, tied at the back or at the side. Some 
times there is a double skirt, which is not at all 
draped, but falls loose over the under-skirt and 
remains open in front. This second skirt is 
generally trimmed all aronnd either with a band 
of velvet or moiré silk, or else with passemen. 
terie or braid work. 

For instance, a dress of brick-red Henrietta 
has a square-cut deuble skirt, edged with a 
border of black silk braiding. A border to 
match is worked round the edge of the shoulder. 
piece and down the upper part of the sleeve 
as far as the elbow. The bodice is plaited, and 
a wide sash of moiré ribbon goes round the waist 
and is tied at the back. The lower part of the 
sleeve is slightly puffed, and gathered on toa 
wristband. 

An afternoon dress for a young girl, thirteen 
or fourteen years old, is of braided cashmere and 
silk. The under-skirt is made of thin silk, with 
the front of faille, braided in a coral pattern at 
the foot. An ample upper-skirt of cashmere is 
also braided with the same pattern round the foot, 
and opens over the faille skirt-front. Bodice of 
cashmere, round-waisted, with fronts of plaited 
faille; waist-band of braided cashmere. Coat- 
sleeve of cashmere, plaited at the arm-hole, 
finished with braided cuffs. 

Let me also mention a pretty little frock fors 
little girl from seven to eight years old. It con 
sists of a short ample skirt of striped silk, edged 
with a row of fringe. Bodice of plain surab, 
round-waisted, with plain waistbands. This 
bodice is trimmed with a pelerine collar o 
striped silk, gathered round the neck, open in 
front, and edged with fringe; it is fastened with 
a bow of ribbon, the ends of which reach down 
to the waist. Full sleeves of striped silk, fi 
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jshed with a band of surah and bow of ribbon. 
Simple dresses for boys from two to five years 
old have a kilt skirt of white piqué sewed toa 
silesia waist that fastens behind. Over this is 
worn a nainsook sailor blouse, with a piqué col- 
lar in large sailor shape, with cuffs to match, 
edged with feather-stitching, red, white, or blue. 
A box-plait of the piqué is down the blouse 
front, and there is a high standing collar above 
the sailor collar, both of which are feather- 
stitched. Plainer dresses are similarly made 
with a skirt of Scotch plaid gingham or in 
stripes, with gingham collar, cuffs, and front 
plait on a white nainsook blouse. - One-piece 
dresses for boys of two or three years are made 
of gingham or plain Chambéry, tucked down the 
back to the end of the placket-hole, with three 
similar tucks in front from each shoulder down 
below the waist, and the front space filled in by 
a shirt bosom of plaited piqué or nainsook. 
Turned-over collar of piqué and cuffs to match. 
If the white bosom is not liked, the space be- 
tween the tucks is of the gingham gathered at 
the neck and at the waist-line. Mothers put gay 
plaid and striped ginghams on their boys as well 
as on their girls, but the plaids should not be too 
large. Brick red plaided with white, or red 
with blue, and green with yellow bars, are worn 
by boys as well as the grey, blue, and brown 
plaids formerly chosen for them. The colored 
piqués of plain buff, or with blue bars on white, 
or red on cream-color, are also suitable for boys. 
Their best white piqué frocks have imsertions of 
embroidery above the hem in the kilt, and deep 
Vandyck collars with pointed cuffs of em- 
broidery. FASHION. 





EASTER DECORATIONS. 

Easter falls late this year, so at present only 
those who take time by the forelock are ready 
with freshideas for the season. In some respects 
alate Easter is preferable. Those of our readers 
who help in the decoration of country churches 
know full well the advantages gained. The 
supply of flowers is more abundant, and the 
prices consequently less exorbitant; the weather 
is warmer and finer, consequently the work of 
decoration is far more pleasant; and if the sun 
shines brightly the beauty of floral arrangement 
is enhanced a thousandfold, 


A beautiful and novel suggestion for church 
decoration has been made by one of our leading 
florists, who each year undertakes the decoration 
of several churches. The idea is to keep en- 
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tirely to one class of flowers, Take the lily as 
the most lovely and appropriate of all blossoms, 
On the altar the rarest blooms will find a resting 
place. The lovely eucharis on its long stem, 
with the stately arum towering above it; the 
delicate, fragrant pancratium, with its long, fine 
petals, that give a lightness and airiness to any 
arrangement in which it bears a part; the lilium 
eximium, and the lilium Harrisii (the Easter lily 
of Bermuda), will blend into one gloriously 
beautiful scheme, unsurpassable for purity and 
elegance. Arums and palms will be massed 
in groups at both ends of the altar. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1. House gown of India silk of two 
kinds, the skirt is made of the waved design 
with panels of plain embroidered in gold and 
silver. The bodice is pointed in front with full 
vest below, the revers and upper part of vest 
and collar embroidered like panels. The sleeves 
are full upon the back of the arm with the front 
part of cuff also embroidered. 


Fic.2. Dinner gown of plain fai/le francaise, 
the skirt is made with a long train edged witha 
full ruche of black lace, the front and sides are 
elegantly embroidered, with rows of fringe at the 
left side. The front of bodice is embroidered 
draped across and belongs to the skirt, the upper 
vest is of white satin. Jacket of black lace em- 
broidered with jet, the same embroidered lace 
edges on the sleeves. 


Fic. 3. Jacket made of dark grey cloth, 
adorned with scrolls delineated with Russian 
braid of a darker shade, black silk cord and tin- 
sel thread, Gilt or crochet buttons round the 
armholes, Hat of straw trimmed with feathers, 
an Empire veil of lace falling from it, safely tied 
around the throat, 


Fic. 4. French riding habit of black or navy- 
blue Melton cloth, bound with braid, and fastened 


with crochet buttons, The bodice forms a waist- 
coat, and is fastened slantwise at the top. High 
shirt collar in white linen. Hat of silk beaver 
with veil twisted around it. 


Fic. 5. Breton jacket made either of dark 
cloth or velvet, ornamented with either gold or 
silver sequins. It opens over an embroidered 
waistcoat in light cloth, trimmed with buttons, 
The cuffs are embroidered to match. The 
jacket is lined with light silk. Large straw hat 
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trimmed with long ostrich feathers and wings. 

Fic, 6. Hat of green straw, trimmed with 
green silk mull and ostrich feathers. 

Fic. 7. Hat of light grey straw turned up in 
the back trimmed with striped red and grey 
ribbon and red feathers. It is faced with red 
velvet. 

Fic. 8. Hat of blue straw turned up at one 
side and trimmed with a long ostrich feather. 

Fic. 9, Jacket mantelet of embroidered cloth 
with parc! back and front of plain cloth, outlined 
with a gimp embroidery. It fits the figure 
closely, has mantelet ends in front and tails at 
the back, Beneath the mantelet ends are longer 
square ends of plain cloth finished with a heavy 
silk fringe. Sleeves of plain ‘cloth, bell-shaped, 
with band of embroidered cloth running down 
from the shoulder. They are edged with similar 
fringe. A gimp embroidery marks everywhere 
the junction of plain and embroidered cloth. 
Quantity of material required—plain cloth, 3 
yards ; figured, 3 yards. Bonnet of straw edged 
with beads all around, and trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. 

Fic, 10-11, Front and back view of wrap 
made of black silk, with fronts and sleeves of 
jetted lace, the back is also trimmed with em- 
broidery. It is edged all around with a tripple 
row of fringe. 

Fic. 12-13. Back and front of bodice for 
young girl made of striped woolen goods suitable 
to wear with different colored skirts. The plaits 
are added, being cut bias and put upon a plain 
bodice. : 

Fic. 14. Suit for boy of eight years made af 
white cloth, short trousers jacket blouse, with 
vest striped with navy blue braid. 

Fic. 15. Walking costume for lady made of 
plain and striped woolen goods, of two shades of 
blue the back of the skirt is cut straight with the 
stripes running lengthwise, the front is bias. 
Jacket bodice of the striped goods with pointed 
vest of blue silk and velvet revers and cuffs. 
Bonnet of pale blue straw, faced with velvet of 
the darker shade, trimmed with ribbon, velvet 
and feathers. 

Fic. 16. Suit for boy of three years, made of 
cream color flannel, under trousers with short 
kilt skirt over them, long waist with revers 
embroidered with anchors, and vest fastened 
with a belt around the waist. 

Fic, 17. Toque for mourning made of English 
crépe. 

Fic. 18. Two styles of making fashionable 


collars for light mourning, one is made of single 
row of plaited lace, the other one of a double 
row, the long end being fastened over to one side, 

Fic. 19. Plastron of black crépe embroidered 
with dull jet. This can be worn over a wool or 
silk gown to lighten it up if desired for any 
special occasion. 

Fic, 20, Bonnet for mourning made of crépe 
formed of plain folds, in the back and full front, 

Fic, 21, Jabot made ot black figured piece 
lace, and a wide lace edge plaited around the 
neck and jaboted down the front, A black 
ribbon forms a band around the throat fastened 
by a bow. 

Fic. 22-23. Front and back of jacket made 
of black wool goods to match the gown or dull 
cloth, with vest and folds of crépe trimming it. 

Fic, 24. House costume for young girl made 
of pale green Henrietta cloth, the front of the 
skirt is laid in box-plaits ornamented with gimp. 
Directoire coat, made with a full gathered vest 
of surah, the coat being loose, turned back in 
revers and trimmed with gimp to correspond, also 
the cuffs upon the puffed sleeves. The back is 
cut in long ends, and covers the skirt. 

Fic. 25. Deep mourning costume of black 
mourning serge and crépe. The serge skirt is 
simply plaited, ornamented on the left, towards 
the front, with revers of crépe. Open serge 
corsage, with fitted serge waistcoat open overa 
crépe plastron, and ornamented with a crossed 
crépe belt. Revers, collar and parements of 
crépe. Material required, serge, 16yds. Capote 
of crépe trimmed with the same. 

Fic. 26. Bonnet for little girl of four years 
made of cream colored surah. (No pattern for this.) 

Fic. 27. Bonnet for little girl of two years 
made of pale blue surah, white lace and ribbon 
bows. (No pattern of this.) 

Fic. 28-29-30-31-32. Sashes and belts of dif- 
ferent styles to wear with Empire corsages. (No 
patterns of these.) 


Fic, 33. House gown made of dove colored 
woolen material and pale pink surah. The sash 
and side of skirt is of the surah, the rest of the 
skirt is of the woolen. The bodice fastens at 
the side, the single revers is woolen, and the 
opposite side is lace. 

Fic. 34. Walking costume for lady made of 
écru cloth, the skirt is straight, slightly draped 
in the back, embroidered upon the front with 
shades of brown. Plain pointed bodice with 
revers, collar and cuffs embroidered. Brown tulle 
bonnet,trimmed with wing and tulle,brown parasol. 





Foreign 


Gossip. 


ParRISs, 

HE MARRIAGE of Mlle. de Cler- 

mont-Tonnerre with the Comte Grey 

de Marcieu was solemnized recently, 

with much pomp and ceremony, at 

St. Thomas d’Aquin. I send rather 
a detailed description because all the Faubourg 
St. Germain were present, in the newest and 
most elegant costumes—in fact, a resumé of the 
latest fashions, and the way these ceremonies 
are conducted among the upper ten thousand 
here. The family of Clermont-Tonnerre is re- 
lated to most of the ancient French xod/esse, 
who assembled for the ceremony of signing the 
contract on Tuesday from three to seven o’clock. 
The master of the house received the visitors at 
the entrance to the suite of rooms, surrounded 
by the nearest relations of both families, and in- 
troduced the betrothed couple to the guests, 
who then passed on to inspect and admire the 
corbeille and presents laid out in one of the 
salons. After the contract was signed, what is 
called here a “tea-lunch” (or, in reality, an after- 


noon tea on a large scale, with liqueurs in addi- 
tion) was served in the dining-room, but all 
passed on quickly, to make room for fresh comers 
and to avoid a crowd. When the contracts are 
signed in the daytime, the guests wear fotlette 
de ville and the family quite light-colored 


dresses. The two sisters of the bride-elect wore 
white veiling. The bride-elect, as usual, wore 
pale pink dull silk, made with panels, and deep 
Valenciennes at the edge; bodice with cross- 
way folds in front, and plain back, with basque 
cut out in small tabs; the rather open neck was 
trimmed with wide Valenciennes, forming a col- 
larette ; in the hair a small bird with pink wings 
was placed in front as an aigrette, and she 
carried a large bouquet of roses. I will describe 
two or three of the most elegant dresses. The 
Comtesse de Buquencourt wore peau de soie of 
the shade called aurore, with wide watered 
stripes, trimmed with splendid passementerie 
and embroidery mixed with gold and silver; it 
was made as a large redingote with revers 
covered with embroidery, fastened on one side 
with a large diamond crescent; two large 
diamonds as ear-rings, and handsome pins fastened 
the strings of a little aurore silk bonnet, with 
embroidered crown and gold lace; the sleeves 
were half-long, with wide revers; long Suéde 


gloves and handsome bracelets, one of which 
was a plain gold band, with two large diamonds 
hanging from it like dewdrops. 

Mlle, de Cholet, pale grey silk with plaits at 
the back, and straight in front; collar, waistcoat, 
and wrists embroidered with gold braid; large 
black hat, turned upat the left side, and trimmed 
with black feathers ; large white tulle veil coming 
over the wide brim, and quite covering the head 
These large veils are called here cages a poule. 
Her sister, Comtesse Vitali, light noisette silk, 
with embroidered panels, and black velvet collar 
and revers ; pretty little black tulle bonnet with 
round crown, and a twist of gold gauze round, 
an aigrette in front, a rose at the side, narrow- 
lined strings crossed at the back, one black velvet 
and the other gold, fastened with jewelled pins; 
jewelled arrow at the back. 

On the wedding day the bride wore white 
peau de soie, with side panels covered with lace, 
which separated the skirt from the tablier, made 
of point d’Angleterre draped em diais ; the train, 
nearly three yards long, was separate, and made 
with thick plaits; plaited bodice and pointed 
waistband fastened with orange blossoms; the lace 
collar was also fastened with a small bunch; a 
small wreath of the same in the hair, and over it a 
large scarf of point d’Angleterre, slightly gathered 
at the top, and falling very low at the back; one 
of the sides of the scarf was looped up on one 
shoulder and held with a bunch of orange 
blossoms—the effect was gracetul, and decidedly 
new. Comtesse de Marcieu, the bridegroom’s 
mother, wore heliotrope satin, made with redin- 
gote and tablier of a lighter shade, very long 
train of pale heliotrope satin ; bonnet and darker 
feathers. Vicomtesse de Marcieu (#ée de St. 
Chamand), an Imperatrice redingote of ruby 
velvet, sleeves very high on the shoulders, and 
slightly full at the top; tablier and waistcoat of 
cream lampas ; pale pink gauze bonnet with twist 
of the same, and aigrette of roses. 

In the corbeille was a necklace of ten rows of 
large pearls, a diadem made of a row of diamond 
stars; a riviére necklace, from which fell 
diamond drops, many handsome bracelets, and 
pins and brooches, arrows, flies, butterflies in 
precious stones; plenty of plate, silver dishes, 
coffee and tea pots, saltcellars, asparagus tongs, 
oyster forks, spoons of all sorts, fish slices, etc., 
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very handsome Chantilly and old point d’Alencon 
lace, valuable old fans, and pretty modern ones, 
in lace, feathers, gauze, etc., mounted in light 
tortoiseshell ; small pieces of funiture (veritable 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI.), étagéres, etc.; a 
dinner service in Dresden china; parasols and 
umbrellas, with jewelled or chased gold handles ; 
a quantity of visiting dresses, with bonnets to 
match. One simple and pretty costume was 
light brown, with open redingote over a tablier 
embroidered with fine passementerie and brown 
and vieil-or beads; revers and cuffs to match; 
brown toque, with brown feathers. 

At the present season all the shops are filled 
with beautiful and attractive novelties for Easter 
gifts, these offerings are varied and graceful, 
ranking from a jewelled thimble, in a velvet 
egg-shaped case, to a new bonnet in a large card 
egg. A most artistic offering is a pair of ostrich 
eggs. They require to be carefully blown, and 


then to be well painted in graceful sprays of the 
passion flower and fruit, or forget-me-nots and 


heart’s-ease, Pale blue ribbon should be passed 
through the holes at each end of the egg, leaving 
a long loop, measuring quite half a yard, at the 
top of the egg to suspend it by, and forming a 
handsome bow at the lower and thinner portion, 
to prevent the egg falling off the ribbon. Scallop, 
or pilgrim’s shells, may be appropriately utilized 
at this season, and transformed into unique orna- 
ments. Wash them until thoroughly clean, or 
they will retain an unpleasant odor. Use soap 
and soda, and should they still appear dingy or 
seem offensive, take a piece of firewood, make a 
slit at one end, and insert the edge of the shell. 
With spirits of salts paint the shell over, then 
wash it well in cold water, and polish it with 
putty powder and tripoli. Do not let the fingers 
come in contact with the materials employed in 
this process of cleaning. The upper shell is the 
better for painting, and it is the interior concave 
surface destined for embellishment. Oil paints 
should be employed ; the following miature will 
prove a good background: Terra verte, raw 
sienna, bitumen, Cologne earth mixed with a 
little white. When the ground is dry, paint 
across the shell a wreath of spring flowers, such 
as primroses and snowdrops, and “ Alleluiah,”’ or 
“He is risen,” in red and gold. Previously to 


painting, drill a hole in the edge of the shell, so 
that it may be suspended by a ribbon, on which 
should be inscribed the date. A pleasing addi- 
tion to the ordinary Easter cards is to fasten 
in one corner, by a tiny bow of white ribbon, a 
few small spring flowers. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


For those who desire to make the glorious 
Easter-tide especially attractive to the little folks, 
ordinary Easter eggs are graceful offerings and 
they may be rendered pretty in various ways, 
Possibly there is no city in the world where more 
skill and dexterity is shown in the decoration 
than in Paris and at a trifling expenditure. The 
most simple method is to bind many colored 
frayings of silk round the egg previous to boil- 
ing. Itis best to place a number of these fray- 
ings on a piece of thin muslin, and then roll it 
round the egg, fastening it by a few stitches, 
Boil the egg for a quarter of an hour, and, when 
celd, a few appropriate words, or a name, may 
be written on it, also some simple scrolls in 
white paint added. White eggs offer an excellent 
ground for painting in water colors, selecting 
either a delicately portrayed landscape, or the 
egg may be divided into oval-shaped sections, 
marked out by gold or dark brown, and the in- 
termediate spaces filled in by flowers and butter- 
flies. A cross or an anchor of forget-me-nots 
forms a pretty design on an egg. Brown tinted 
eggs look well painted in sepia and gold, ora 
snow scene depicted in sepia and white. Ban- 
tams’ eggs may be gracefully utilized. In many 
families it is customary to have placed on the 
breakfast table on Easter day a large nest or 
moss-covered basket, containing a decorated egg 
for every member of the household. Often to 
each there is attached a different and appropriate 
text. For little folks a tiny nest can be formed 
from half an egg-shell by well-gumming it inside 
and outside, and covering it with dried moss. 
Fasten a few bonbon birds’ eggs in the centre of 
the nest. An egg hunt always provokes much 
amusement among the children. There will be 
required a decorated and initialed egg for each 
person playing. These must be hidden either 
in the garden or in a large room. Then the 
game begins, the children starting off in proces- 
sion, singing : 


Hither, thither, high and low, 
Seeking treasure we will go. 
When my own egg I do see, 

I shall clap my hands with glee 


Each child endeavors to discover his or her 
own egg; for, if fizading the wrong one, there is 
a forfeit to be paid. Thus they will often 
wander round and round for a considerable 
period, pretending not to see the eggs, afraid to 
venture upon a touch, being doubtful of the cor- 
rect ownership. MARIGOLD. 
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MHE SHOPPER. 


O loving mothers, nothing can be 
more tempting than the beautiful 
costumes, dresses and frocks for 
misses and small girls, now exhi- 
bited in the handsome parlors at 

John Wanamaker’s. The quaint and artistic gar- 
ments are developed in the most appropriate and 
charming materials, in the latest approved styles, 
all the odd shapes being embodied in graceful 
toilettes. Some of the high class Parisian novel- 
ties in dresses are elegant, and hence are be- 
yond the reach of matrons with ordinary means, 
but there are as well, hundreds of pretty, hand- 
somely made garments in new and odd styles, at 
prices suited to the capacities of everyone. The 
head of the Liliputian department person- 
ally selected the materials of which the costumes 
and frocks are made, and to his credit be it said 
that not one common costume mars the perfec- 
tion of the assortment. The dress goods coun- 
ters in this store are now filled with every kind 
of fabric in silk, wool and cotton, and ladies 
can procure samples of any desired material in any 
color, by writing for just what they want, or as 
near as possible for what they think they want, 
to John Wanamaker, Mail Order Department, 
Philadelphia, Pa. If they write mention ‘ The 
Shopper” in Godey’s Lady’s Book, and if they 
visit the store ask to see Pollock’s system of per- 
fect dress fitting. 

To make the heated term endurable a thous- 
and and one little comforts must be provided for 
daily use, such as pure soaps, lotions for sun- 
burn, tooth powders or Rince Bouché, and 
toilet waters for the daily bath, and for head- 
aches. A good plan for ladies who spend their 
summers out of town, will be to send $5.00 or 
$10.00 to Colgate & Co., 55 John street, New 
York, and have them send a box of selected 
soaps and other toilet refinements direct to the 
sea side, or country home. That is if they want 
the very best preparations of each kind to be 
found. 

For the complexion and for light cutaneous 
affections, Creme Simon, superior to the vaseline 
and cucumdbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin. 
F. Simon, Paris; Park & Tilford, New York, 
Perfumers, Druggists, Fancy Goods Stores. 


One of these Ideal Felt Tooth Polishers for the 


teeth will out-last fully ten bristle tooth brushes, 
and will keep sweeter and cleaner. This fact 
taken into consideration makes the felt brush an 
economical investment. 

It is granted at home and abroad, that Colgate 
& Co., are manufacturers of the finest and purest 
toilet articles now sold. Colgate’s Cashmere 
Bouquet soap and perfume having received the 
first award at London in 1887, at New Castle in 
1887, and at Ostend in 1888. 


The “Gem” Freezer for ice cream and ices, 
is the simplest, neatest, most convenient and 
satisfactory for family use, besides being cheaper 
than any other cream Freezer of established 
reputation. Secure the best. 


To shop by mail is a really difficult task unless 
one knows exactly what to buy and where to buy 
it, and there is only one way for Ladies to keep 
posted in regard to standard goods and their 
prices, and that way is by studying new and 
reliable price lists. About the best publication 
of this character is issued monthly in this city. 
Subscription price for the year fifty cents. Single 
numbers five cents each. To secure this Fashion 
Monthly and Guide to Shopping by mail send 
stamps or postal note to Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Market and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia Pa. 
If you write for book or samples be sure and 
mention, GODEy’s LADy’s Book. 


A delicious nourishing, healthful drink can be 
prepared in an instant, with boiling milk or 
water, and a spoonful of Blooker’s Dutch Cocoa 
the Best and Purest Cocoa in the market. Send 
ten cents in stamps for a sample of Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa, to Walter Behrens, Manager 35 


Mercer Street, New York, Mention Shopper in 


letter of advice. 


Pond’s Extract is known everywhere and well 
merits its reputation as the “* People’s Remedy” 
and “Universal Pain Destroyer,” For over forty 
years this great vegetable compound has proved 
its efficacy, and never failed to do its duty when 
brought into use. It has won its greatest renown 
as a subduer of all pains and inflammations, and 
should be in every household. Pond’s Extract 
Cures Sore Throat, Quincy, Inflamed Tonsils, 
Wounds, Bruises, Piles, Catarrh, Hemorrhages, 
etc. Ask for Pond’s Extract. Take no imitations. 
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Chat With our Neighbors on Home Topics. 


BY LENA RIVERS. 


O matter how small the annual income 
of a houshold may be, some portion 
should be set aside for repairing 
worn out articles, and doing neces- 

sary work to the house itself. There is no matter 
to which the policy embodied in the axiom that 
“a stitch in times saves nine,” is more applicable 
than this of making good wear and tear. 

Besides the discomfort which ensues from the 
neglect of precautionary measures there is the 
increased expense to be remembered, It is 
obvious that nine stitches cost much more to put 
into the work than one. 

To the lot of the husband usually falls 
the attending to necessary or decorative repairs 
to the house proper; but the housewife must 
carry out the same rule in her domain. Every- 
thing should be made good as soon as it needs it 
throughout the establishment, from the commonest 
kitchen utensils up to the refined appointments 
of the drawing room. Breakages of all kinds 
should be repaired or replaced without delay 
from the tin and copper up to glass and china. 

However careful either our domestics or our- 
selves may be, accidents will happen, and we 
must not overlook these needs in arranging our 
yearly expenditure. Yetit is to be feared the fact 
is overlooked at times, however vigilant the 
housewife. There are occasions when she is 
not informed by her servants about matters 
which should be set right, matters which she 
cannot, except perhaps at long intervals, look 
into herself. ‘lhe maids forget to tell her, or 
they hesitate to speak in cases when the mis- 
chief has arisen from their own neglect or care- 
lessness. It seems to me, therefore, that one of 
the first duties of a mistress on this point is to 
inspire her serving-people with the reliance on 
her common sense, good temper, and sense of 
justice, which will prevent their keeping back 
anything from her for fear of scolding. If she 
does this, she will at least have paved the way 
for that confidence between mistress and maid 
which can alone ensure the well-being ofa home, 

Setting aside the increased cost from neglect- 
ing to repair injuries or wear and tear as they 
arise, there is extreme inconvenience to which 
we are put by having either to do without proper 


things, or to use them in as imperfect or broken 
state, We have only to think of the instances 
which might be quoted, and scores will recur to 
the mind of a mistress of a house. In the 
kitchen there are the dilapidated saucepans, 
kettles, and the whole family of brooms and 
brushes; the bent poker, the loose handled 
shovel, the weak-jointed tongs, the hole in the 
coal-scuttle, etc. etc. 

Through the house there is shabby upholster. 
ing, the wear and tear that settles down in this 
direction, if it is not constantly made good, is 
simply appalling. But make it good and it can 
be as readily held in check as in any other 
department of a household. Window curtains 
which become torn, frayed and ravelled chintzes, 
valances, fringes, carpets, rugs, mats, and floor 
cloth, cushions that come unstuffed or grow 
hard by use—these only have to be attended to 
at once—and who fitter than a woman to attend 
tothem? And they can be kept within bounds 
like the rest, Let them alone, and ruin stares 
you in the face. 

The same thing may be said about mattresses 
and bedding, which should be picked and re- 
made up once in seven years at least if not 
oftener. The linen likewise requires equal look- 
ing after, darning, cutting down, hemming, what 
not? Indeed, each way we turn, we encounter 
the same responsibility—the same necessity for 
constant vigilance and outlay of time or money. 
As women often say, there is no end to the labor 
and pain of the housewife’s duties. It is mend, 
mend, mend, from morning until night. 

Nor, finally, do the more solid of our house- 
hold gods escape. Hinges rust and become 
loose, chairs, sofas, and tables grow rickety from 
warping or wear, cane seats give way, and un- 
less arrested in their downward career can only 
be made good by new. Thus we come back to 
the original proposition, namely, that the only 
wise policy is to face the inevitable, and to make 
good each show of dilapidation or damage with- 
outa moment’s delay. These household mala- 
dies, like those of our bodily frame, only grow 
worse and more difficult to cure the longer they 
remain unattended to, 

The ill effects of soda on linen have given rise 
to a new method of washing, which has been 
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especially adopted in Germany, and introduced 
into Belgium. The operation consists in dis- 
solving two pounds of ‘soap in about three 
gallons of water as hot as the hand can bear, 
and adding to this one tablespoonful of turpentine 
and three of liquid ammonia. The mixture 
must then be well stirred, and the linen steeped 
in it for two or three hours, taking care to 
cover up the vessel containing them as nearly 
hermetically as possible. The clothes are 
afterwards washed out and rinsed in the usual 
way. The soap and water may be re-heated 
and used a second time, but in that case half a 
tablespoonful of turpentine and a tablespoonful 
of ammonia must be added. The process is 
said to cause a great economy of time, labor 
and fuel. The linenscarcely suffers at all, and 
there is lit’ie necessity for rubbing, and its 
cleanliness ind color are perfect, The 
ammonia and turpentine, although their deter- 
sive action is great, have no injurious effect upon 
the linen, and, while the former evaporates 
immediately, the smell of the latter is said to dis- 
appear entirely during the drying of the clothes. 

Corner-closets make a pretty piece of furni- 
ture for the large halls now so popular, 

Bamboo and rattan furniture should be used 
to furnish seashore cottages and also make a 
comfortable looking sitting-room, 

Matting screens decorated with a running 
vine are very effective, and the various shades 
of green, with the addition of a few bright spots 
of flowers give a pretty effect. 

Metalicon lustre is a revival of an ancient art 
of painting in metallic colors on tapestry, velvet, 
silk or satin, The colors give a beautiful sheen 
to the work, and they are adapted to screens, 
portieres, curtains, cushions, furniture, and a 
multitude of other things. 


MISTRESSES AND SERVANTS. 


BY W. P. LOCKINGTON. 





How much has been said and still more left 
unsaid in reference to the trouble young house- 
wives have with their domestic Abigails. 

It is useless to enter the ring as a champion de- 
fender of the merits and demerits of our servants, 
but one common conclusion may be arrived at, and 
that is the fault lies on both sides, The house that 
bears the stamp of individuality and respectability 
is the one where servants are retained year after 
year, proving there isa bond of sympathy existing 
between master, mistress and servants. Too often 
the young married woman, whose governing 
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capacity has been insufficiently developed, finds 
herself brought face to face with the stern reali- 
ties of domestic life. Household responsibilities 
are suddenly thrust upon her, and she has un- 
fortunately some raw material to deal with in the 
form of a slatternly Molly from “Ould Ireland,” 
or a clumsy Gretchen from Bavaria, whose ideas 
of domestic comfort has been obtained from the 
cabin, rather than of the mansion. 

In the first place the Abigail is careless as to 
time, and John (the husband) departs for busi- 
ness on a raw, chilly morning with a temper like 
unto a bear with a sore back. A hurried break- 
fast, improperly cooked and served, will do more 
to unfit.the professional or business man than 
half a dozen ordinary business troubles. 

The husband complains that the servant pays 
more attention to the washing down of the side- 
walk than to the culinary arrangements, and 
the wife complains to the husband that the maid 
is not sufficiently respectful to her, forgetful of 
the fact that she is the human panacea for these 
faults, and responsible for any household neglects. 

On ali sides one hears of the abuse which 
either the mistress or servant has to put up with. 
Now, John—my husband—and I resolved, when 
we first married, to adopt or establish certain 
regulations, whereby we could take a girl and 
train her to her respective duties. 

John’s a dear, good matter-of-fact old fellow 
who has been more than half over the world, and 
he says, that when he and his companion first 
went to Heidelberg, Germany, they couldn’t ask 
for a cigar. Now, I think, a bigger misfortune 
than this cannot wait uv,on a man like John. 
Well, after establishing themselves in a small 
suite of rooms, which they did with the aid of an 
interpreter, they got him to draw up an every 
day service of order, on a large card with the 
respective days of the week, and the orders for 
the respective days, of which the following is an 
example :— 

Monday—Rise at six, light kitchen-fire, sweep 
and prepare sitting-room, set breakfast and call 
us at 8. During meal go to market, and, on re- 
turning, light your fire and prepare for washing. 

Set bed-rooms in order, and prepare dinner for 
1.30, coffee at 2 o’clock, and supper at 6.30; 
and so on during the week. The servant had 
then only to refer to her card, to find out her 
orders for the day, and John says it worked 
grandly. 


As the days wore on, they were never pestered 
by the servant asking “what she should do 
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next.” And so John and I resolved to adopt the 
same measures, 

Unfortunately the first maid had either been 
brought up in the theatrical or in the newspaper 
world, for she always came down late, In fact, 
I might say, she would come down to breakfast, 
notwithstanding the fact of her having an alarm 
that awakened the neighbors on either side 
of us. 

John, with a sense of humor, used to refer to 
her as the “Sleeping Partner” of the concern. 

As John strongly objected to the continual 
waiting, Marie was dismissed, and after a four 
days’ search we succeeded in finding another 
maid who would condescend to come down in 
the morning at 6.30 and prepare breakfast. 

Needless to enter into our trials“of the first few 
days, when I would sit on thorns during the meal 
lest John should discover that the eggs had been 
boiled for 20 minutes and the potatoes three only. 

At the end of her probationary term of four- 
teen days, we came to the conclusion that we 
would keep Anna, and so we prepared the card 
and hung it in a conspicuous place in the kitchen, 

After John’s departure for business one morn- 
ing, I made Anna read the card through to me 
in order that she should have no excuse for 
want of knowledge. Now and then, she would 
omit to do something I would not repeat the 
order, but would request her to read the instruc- 
tions, 

Three years have since passed and Anna still 
performs our household duties, and to our 
almost entire satisfaction. 

It is useless to say that good servants cannot 
be obtained, 

Firstly: I argue that they are not trained pro- 
perly, and secondly : they are spoilt too frequently 
by old and young wives making a daily associa- 
tion with them. How often do we see a young 
wife behaving in a very austere manner towards 
her maid before her visitors, and on the first 
occasion of being alone she will give and re- 
ceive an unlimited amount of freedom. 

Servants are but mortal, and will at al} times 
be ready to overstep the boundary line of 
respect. 

If she is a true servant she will dislike any 
liberty taken with her, and sometimes object to 
having her private sanctum, the kitchen, in- 
vaded at an unseasonable hour. She can keenly 
detect the difference between those reared in a 
proper manner. The orders given in a firm, 
yet kindly manner, she will readily carry out. 
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Unfortunately some mistresses will treat their 
servants like personal friends one day, and the 
next will order them about in a harsh, per. 
emptory manner, The servant is at a loss to 
understand her mistresses’ behavior and resents 
it; words follow, with sometimes bitter re. 
criminations, finally ending in the husband being 
summoned home from business, or else coming 
home he finds his wife in tears upon the couch 
and the house minus its domestic attendant. 


On one occasion I can recollect a lady friend, 
who was at all times fond of making an osten. 
tatious display out of very little, giving a dinner, 
During the afternoon she had occasion to call 
one of her two servants to account; a quarrel, 
or scene arose, ending with the servant going 
off in high dudgeon at five o’clock. 

Alarm and consternation marked the faces of 
those in the house. Fourteen to dinner and 
only one servant. Living some little distance 
out of town, it was impossible to obtain the 
services of a professional waiter, At last they 
contrived to persuade the man from the grocery 
store to do duty for the evening. 

The company arrived and dinner was well 
nigh through when the semi-quasi waiter placed 
upon the table two large dishes containing small 
fruit pies. 

In a well-dssumed manner of creditable ignor- 
ance, the lady asked: 

‘‘ What are these, William ?” 

To which William, pointing with his index 
finger first to one dish and then to the other, re- 
plied: 

“Them’s the three cent ones and them’s the 
five centers, ma’am.” 

Picture the look of dismay upon the face of the 
hostess, which no amount of rattling with the 
coffee cups would hide. 

A careless wife will at all times act asa re- 
ceiving agent for bad servants, and I argue that 
in the present and in the future good servants 
can be had by judicious training. If women, 
with a conviction that they are to protect their 
own interests and the home comforts of their 
husbands, children and friends, would refrain 
from being free with their servants, and allow- 
ing them unheard of liberties, then I think the 
domestic evil would-be dissipated, 

Treat them at all times politely and kindly, 
and never forget that to many who are ignorant 
it is a school wherein they can learn to become 
good servants and housekeepers, and later oD 
wives and mothers. 
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FTERNOON TEAS. These little re- 
ceptions are usually delightfully 
informal and a very popular way 
of discharging one’s social in- 
debtedness. They may be gotten 

up with but little labor or expense, the hostess 
simply sending her visiting card with the day 
and hour written in; and the refreshments pro- 
yided being of the most simple character. A 
table may be placed and tastefully laid out at the 
end of the room farthest from the entrance door, 
This is a fit time to display any rare or beautiful 
china one may be possessed of. Plates, cups and 
saucers, with their tiny spoons, cream and sugar 
bowls, teapot and kettle for hot water, may be 
placed at one end of the table; linen napkins 
seldom appear, but fancy doilies to match the 
exquisite cloths are popular. Arrange here and 
there plates of very thin bread, butter and sand- 
wiches, with baskets of fancy cakes and wafers, 
In preparing the refreshments, care should be 
taken that all eatables are served in the dantiest 
manner. Nothing hearty should be permitted; 
for this reason, simple bread and butter sand- 
wiches are frequently used rather than those 
made of meats; sponge fingers, macaroons, 
wafers and other fancy cakes are preferred to 
fruit or pound cake. A variety of two or three 
fancy wafers may be bundled together and tied 
with narrow bright ribbon; the sandwiches, when 
cut very thin, may be rolled and tied in a similar 
fashion, Coffee as well as tea is sometimes 
served. The table may be made more attractive 
if several plants in bloom be used with the cut 
flowers; if preferred, several small tables may be 
disposed about the room, each covered with a 
pretty etched cloth, and refreshments, etc., ar- 
ranged upon them. 

A few pots of pink or white azalea (or equally 
showy flowers), in full bloom, add much to the 
general effect of the room when so placed that 
their delicate beauty cannot fail to be noticed. 
They will be loaned by your florist for a small] 
sum, 

A few chairs for the use of elderly guests may 
be left in the room, all others being removed, as 
this is emphatically a “stand-up affair.” Indeed, 
fo many, refreshments are a secondary matter, 
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sociability being the main object. Having per- 
sonally supervised all arrangements, and the 
hour forthe guests having arrived, the hostess 
should take her place near the door of the par- 
lor, while her daughters and any young friends 


’ whom she may have requested to assist her, hold 


themselves in readiness to entertain and serve 
guests with refreshments in the rear room. In 
England it is considered the correct thing for 
the hostess to appear in a tea gown on such an 
occasion, but with our cousins across the water 
such a reception is even less informal than with 
us, as Americans rightly believe that only at 
breakfast, or in one’s own room, should a gown 
of this kind be worn; for though it be of silk 
and trimmed with costly lace, it still savors of the 
wrapper order. The hostess, if elderly, should 
wear a black silk, or some dark but rich toilette ; 
if younger, any handsome house dress is appropri- 
ate. Gloves should not be worn. The young 
ladies who assist may wear white or some light 
color, but all dresses should be cut high, and 
tight fitting. Ladies go in handsome visiting 
toilettes. The cloak or wrap should be removed 
before entering the reception-room. Gloves and 
bonnets are retained, Cards should be left on 
the hall table, that the hostess may afterwards be 
able to enter the names correctly in her address 
book, If unable to call, guests should send their 
cards on the day of the reception, and this is 
considered equivalent to a call. Upon entering 
the parlor the guest should first pay her respects 
to the hostess,and is then free to chat with 
friends who may be present. 

The hostess retains her station near the door 
until the reception hour has passed. A graceful 
way of acknowleding Ker obligation to those who 
have assisted is to invite them to remain to din- 
ner, and invite an equal number of gentlemen, 
and wind up the day with dancing. 

Ham Sandwiches. 

To one cup of finely chopped ham add one table- 
spoonful of French mustard, pound to a paste; 
add two teaspoonfuls of melted butter and the 
yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, a pinch of Cay- 
enne and one teaspoonful of lemon juice. Rub 
all to a smooth paste and spread on bread, as in 
the preceding recipe. 
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Roll Bread Sandwiches. 

Use a loaf of bread baked in a brick-shaped 
pan, butter before cutting from the loaf, cut very 
thin, roll carefully and tie with bright narrow 
ribbons. 

Sponge Fingers. 

Beat the yolks of five eggs until light colored 
and thick, add one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
one cup of powdered sugar and beat again five 
minutes, then sift in lightly three-quarters of a 
cup of sifted flour; if possible have pans that 


come for baking these fingers, but if you cannot ~ 


get them, arrange them in shape on white greased 

paper in a baking-pan, dust them with powdered 

sugar and bake a delicate brown ina quick oven. 
Macaroons. 

One pound of almonds, one pound and a half of 
sugar, the whites of nine eggs, any desired flavor- 
ing. Blanch and peel the almonds, dry them in 
a toweland pound ina mortar, moistening with a 
little white of egg. When well pounded, mix in 


the sugar, then stir in the whites of the eggs 
gradually until the mixture is a soft paste, but not 
soft enough to spread. Drop on sheets of paper 
in portions about the size of a walnut, leaving 


about two inches space between each portion. 
Bake in a moderate oven about twenty minutes. 
Let them cool on the paper, then turn the sheets 
of paper over and moisten the backs with a little 
water and they will come off easily. 


Ratafias. 
Half a pound of sweet almonds, half a pound 
of bitter almonds, two pounds of sugar, the whites 
of eleven eggs. Mixand bake as for macaroons, 


Rock Biscuits. 

Break the whites of three eggs in a bowl and 
beat them till they froth a little. Cut some 
blanched (but not dried) almonds into long, thin 
slices, and put them with an ounce of candied 
orange peel cut thin and small, and an ounce of 
finely powdered loaf sugar to the egg. Mix it 
all well together, adding@more almonds and 
sugar, if required, to make it hang together. 
Shape the mixture into small rounds about the size 
of a five-cent nickel, but about an inch anda half 
thick. Bake in a slow oven about one-half 
hour. 

Cocoanut Cones. 

Two large cocoanuts, grated, whites of three 
eggs, well beaten, half a pound of powdered 
sugar, vanilla or lemon flavoring. Make into 
cones, cover with well buttered white paper; 
bake in a quick oven about one-half hour. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Queen Cakes. 

One cup of butter, one cup of finely powdered 
loaf sugar, five eggs, twocups of flour. Cream 
the butter, add the sugarand creamagain, Add 
the well beaten yelks and flavoring, then the 
flour and beaten whites alternately. Bake jp 
small round tins and, when cool, ice. It makes 
a nice variety to divide the dough and add a few 
currants to part of it, and to another part add 
spice to taste. 

Fondant Icing for Cake. 

Put one cupful of granulated sugar and one. 
half cupful of water in a small saucepan on the fire, 
stir until dissolved, but do not stir itagain. Let 
it boil about ten minutes before trying it; then 
dip a fork in it and if a long silk-like hair 
hangs from the fork, pour it into a bowl and set 
away tocool. Do not disturb it while cooling, 
When cool enough to bear the finger in, stir it 
with a spoon until it becomes a smooth, thick 
paste, then take it in the hands and work it 
until very smooth, put it in a bow], press it down 
well, and cover it with oiled paper. This will 
keep in a cool place. When needed melt in a 
saucepan placed in another of hot water. Spread 
smoothly over the cake, the desired thickness: 
Use saffron for yellow coloring, cochineal for 
pink, a few drops of lettuce juice for green, or 
chocolate for brown. 

Tea Biscuit. 

One even quart of flour measured after sifting, 
one teaspoonful of salt, four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, shortening (lard or butter) the 
size of an egg, milk to make a soft dough. Sift 
the dry ingredients together three times; rub 
in the shortening lightly with the tips of the 
fingers, stir in the milk, using a broad bladed 
knife; handle as little as possible, turn out on a 
well-floured board, pat it out lightly, cut it into 
rounds and bake in a Aof¢ oven fifteen or twenty 


minutes. 
French Rolls. 


Two quarts of flour, one pint of milk, one 
half cupful of sugar, one-half cake of compress- 
ed yeast, one even tablespoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of of lard. Rub the lard and 
salt into the flour. Scald the milk and let it 
cool to blood heat. Add sugar and yeast to the 
milk, make a hole in the flour, and pour the mixt- 
ure in without stirring; set it away in a warm 
place, well covered, until morning. Knead 
thoroughly, let it rise until very light, and if you 
have time, knead it down a couple of times, let- 
ting it get very light between each time. Roll 
out, cut into rounds, spread with a little melted 
butter and double them over; let them rise im 
the pans, and bake in hot oven. 





WORK TABLE. 


Fig. 1,2. Crochet Lace. 
Handsome patterns for crocheted lace are 
eagerly sought after, as they form such an attrac- 
tive and useful trimming. The design for this lace 
is a succession of sprays upon an openwork 


Fic. 1. 


ground, a close beading on one side, and a 
fancy scallop below. The sprays are crocheted 
separately and sewed on tothe foundation. For 
this, begin with a chain the requisite length, and 
crochet. ist row: *1 treble in first stitch, 5 
chain, 1 large double crochet in the middle 
thread of previous treble, 1 chain, miss 5, repeat 
from *, 2d row: *1 treble in the middle of 


the first 5 chain of the previous row, 5 chain, I 
large double crochet in the middle thread of 


previous treble, 1 chain, repeat from *, 3d to 
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oth rows, like the previous row, 11th row: 
alternately, 1 double crochet in the middle of 
the first 5 chain of the previous row, 5 chain. 
12th row: 1 large double crochet in each stitch 
of the previous row, at the other side of the 
foundation chain, for the scallop. 13th row: *1 
double crochet in the middle of the next 5 chain, 
1 chain, 6 treble, divided by one chain in the 
middle of the following 5 chain, 1 chain, repeat 
from *. Row 14th: 1 double crochet in the 
chain between the first two of the next 
6 treble, 4 times alternately 3 chain, I 
double crochet in the following chain, then 3 


chain, repeat from*, The sprays are worked, 
beginning with the stamens of the flower,* 2 
chain, 7 double crochet in first of same, 2 double 
crochet in each of the previous 7 double crochet 
(this makes the knob at the top of the stamen), 
25 chain, cut off the thread, repeat 4 times, but 
at the first repetition, instead of 25 chain, work 
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only 12 and 18 stitches in the last 18 of the pre- 
vious 25 chain; at the second repetition, 14 
chain, 18 stitches in the previous 18 stitches the 3d 
time, 12 chain, 18 stitches, 4th time, 7 chain, 18 
stitches, then for the flower 16 chain, return in 
the same, miss 4 stitches, 12 treble, in the follow- 
ing 12 stitches, 10 chain, 1 stitch in the first of 
the 16 chain, turn the work, going back upon 
the previous stitches, 12 double crochet 
inthe previous 10 chain, 1 stitch in the last 
treble turn the work, one petal is then completed ; 
for the second petal, 14 chain, return in them, 
miss the first stitch, 1 double erochet, 1 large 
double crochet, 2 treble, 8large treble, 1 treble 
in the next 13 stitches, 1 stitch in 2d following 
of the previous 12 double crochet; then work 
another petal, as first described, and for a larger 
one 19 chain, return in them, miss the next 4 
stitches, 8 treble, 4 long double crochet, 3 double 
crochet in the following 15 stitches, 1 stitch in the 
following one of the previous 12 double crochet, 
turn the work, I5 stitches in next 15 stitches of 
this petal, turn the work, 4 chain, 8treble, 4 
long double crochet, 3 double crochet in the 
front threads ofthe previous 15 stitches, 1 stitch 
in the following double crochet. Work another 


petal like the last, two more like the smaller 


ones, then 12 stitches in the stitches in which 
the 12 treble of the first petal were worked, and 
I stitch in the following stitch. For the stem 25 
chain, return in them, miss 4 stitches, 7 treble, 8 
long double crochet, 6 double crochet in the 
following 21 stitches, then! stitch in the 16th of 
the first 16 chain of the flower, 12 stitches in the 
12 treble on the first petal; border the remaining 
petals with a row of stitches, and crochet I more 
stitch in the first of the 12 stitches worked 
before the stem; fasten and cut off the thread. 
For the stamens of the smaller flower or bud, 
*, 2 chain, 5 double crochet in the first of 
same 14 chain, cut off the thread, repeat 4 times 
from*, the first time work 4 instead of 14 
chain, 10 stitches in last 10 of the previous 
14 chain. 2d time: 5 chain, 4 stitches in 4th 
chain and following 3 stitches of the previous 
stamen. 3d time: 4 chain, 4 stitches in the 
previous 4 stitches. 4th time: only 3 chain 4 
stitches in the last 2 of the previous 4 stitches, 
and in the next 2 free stitches of the 2d stamen. 
The bunch of stamens is covered by 2 scallops 
and 3 petals like the smaller ones in the other 
flower. For the scallops: 11 chain, return in 
them, miss the first 3 stitches, 1 long double 
crochet in following stitch, 3 trebles in next 
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stitch, 1 long double crochet, 1 double crochet, ; 
long double crochet in following 3 stitches, 3 
treble in the next stitch, 1 long double crochet 
1 double crochet in the following 2 stitches; 
fasten the thread, each of the petals above the 
scallops to be worked separately, and then edged 
with a row of stitches. The under part of the 
bud is worked on a foundation ef 11 chain as 
follows: miss 3 stitches, 8 long double crochet in 
next 8, turn the work, 3 chain, 4 times, 1 long 
double crochet in 2d of the previous 8 long 
double crochet, then join the last 4 in a ring, 4 
chain joined to the last long double crechet of 
the stem, 4 double crochet in the previous 4 
chain, I stitch in first of the previous 4 long 
double crochet; fasten the thread. Then cro. 
chet 2 more leaves, 19 chain, 3 stitches in the 
3d to 5th long double crochet of the stem, 17 
chain, cut off the thread and join it on again at 
the 1st long double crochet of the stem, crochet 
2 stitches in 1st and 2d long double crochet; 
then for the Ist leaf, 2 double crochet, 1 long 
double crochet, 3 treble, 10 long treble, 1 treble, 
1 long double crochet, 1 double crochet in the 
19 chain, 1 chain, 1 double crochet, 1 long 
double crochet, 1 treble, 10 long treble, 3 treble, 
1 long double crochet, 2 double crochet in the 
free threads of the same 19 chain, then 1 stitch 
in the 2d following stitch; then a similar leaf 
in the 17 chain,’only on each side, instead of 3 
treble, work only 1. The sprays to be sewn on 
to the groundwork as shown in figure 2. 


Fig. 3. Knitted Shawl. 


Materials required : 20z. Shetland wool; pins, 
No. 12. 

This is a light and warm shawl, measuring 
eighteen inches square, without the border; it is 
suitable either to be used as a wrap for the neck, 
or for putting over the head when leaving the 
theatre or ball-room, The square for the centre 
is in blackberry pattern; the border is worked 
separately, 

For the blackberry pattern cast on about 128 
stitches, or any number divisible by four, and one 
extra at each end to keep the sides even. 

1st Row: Slip one, * knit one, purl one, and 
knit one in the next stitch, purl three together, 
repeat from *, end with knit one. 

2d Row: Purl, 

3d Row: Slip one, * purl three together, 
knit one, purl one, and knit one in the next 
stitch, repeat from * end with knit one. 

4th Row: Purl. 
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Continue from the first row until you have 31st Row: Purl. 


worked the square, then cast off. 32d to 39th Rows: Make one by putting the 
The border must be worked in two pieces, as wool over the pin, knit two together throughout. 
itis more convenient not to have such a number 40th Row: Knit. 
of stitches on the pin at once as would be need- 41st Row: Purl. 
ed;to go round the shawl. 42d Row: Purl. 
Cast on 232 stitches. 43d Row: Knit. 
ist Row: Knit. 44th Row: Like thirty-second. 
2d Row: Knit one, make one, * knit two, 45th Row: Knit, then cast off. 
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knit three together, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one, repeat from * to end of row. 

3d Row: Purl. 

4th Row: Like second row. 

5th Row: Knit, repeat from second row six Pigs. 6,5,6,7. Piash Petestas. 
times more. 

30th Row: Knit. 


The joining of the two pieces of border should 
be placed at two opposite corners, when the 
border is sewn to the shawl. C, T. 


The plush pedestal illustrated on next page is 
a piece of furniture that may be carried out en- 
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tirely by amateur upholsterers, and is suitable, 
when finished, for a lamp, vase, a flower-pot, etc. 
It consists of three pieces shown in Figs. 5, 6 and 
7, and made of light wood, covered with plush 
orvelvet. The base is a square, measuring 9% 
inches on each side, and 4% inches deep; the 
sloping part above is 3 inches deep, and the 
width of each part, where it joins the shaft of the 
column, is 5% inches, The pieces of wood form- 


ing the column are 34% inches long, and slope 
gradually from 5% inches wide at the base to 11 
inches at the top. The flat slab placed on this 
is 13% inches square, and about 1 inches 
thick. 

The wood-work being completed, each part is 
covered separately with plush, care being taken 
to have the material quite straight down the 
centre of the sides of the ‘shaft, and to nail it 
neatly to the wood. The piece covering the 
slab must be brought down over the sides, folded 
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at the corners, dnd nailed on underneath. The 
shaft is made to fit into the base, wedges of wood 
being nailed inside this to act as supports, and to 
strengthen the pillar. Gimp is then nailed on 
over all the ridges where the sides meet, anda 
thick cord is placed round the base of the column, 
The top is securely fixed with bolts or screws, 
and, last of all, a fringe, with gimp heading, is 
nailed on round the slab. Fig. 4 shows the 
pedestal when entirely completed. 
A Pretty Bonnet Peg. 

Secure a well polished steer’s horn with as 

much of a curve as possible. Some of these 


Ui i 


NN i 


horns are very handsome, in black and white, 
or mottled. Get some worker in wood to mount 
firmly upon an eight cornered piece of wood, 
then cover with black velvet, and edge with 
gold cord. Fasten firmly to the wall, with the 
horn curving upward. If the horn is bought in 
the rough, the inner horn will have to be soaked 
out, and it will require much strength to polish 
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arough horn. It is better to buy one already 
prepared. There are several grey and brown 
mottled ones, which, when properly cleaned, 
become transparently beautiful, resembling pre- 
cious stones, especially fine agates, The wood 
mounting may be covered with any colored 
yelvet desired, and the horn may be hung by 
silver chains and used for holding bright tissue 
paper flowers.—E, G, 

Fig. 8. Traveling Case for Umbrellas 

and Canes. 

This is made of grey linen or any strong ma- 
terial, bound with braid. The different casings 
are stitched, so as to hold the umbrellas and 
canes. It is tied together with strings of braid, 
and can be embroidered with chain stitch in 
colored yarn or silk, if the taste of the maker 
desires the case ornamented. 
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hem must be of seal-brown plush. Instead of 
corn-flowers, daisies may be sprinkled overa 
quilt of this sort, and will have a very pretty 
effect. White felt is a beautiful material, too, 
for carriage quilts, especially if it be appliqued 
with pale blue cloth which is worked with 
chenille and silks of various soft shades of color. 
Trough for Pins, ete. . 

This is a useful little ornament to stand on the 
toilette or work-table. Cut four pieces of stout 
card-board three inches deep and six and a half 
inches long at the top, sloped to five inches at 
the bottom ; these are for the two sides; the ends 
are three and a half inches at the top, and two 
inches at the bottom; cover the outside with 
olive plush, embroidered with an arabesque or 
grotesque design, with a group of knot-stitches 
or beads at one corner. The inside is lined with 


Fig 8. 


Fancy Work Designs—Infant’s Afghan, 
Trough for Pins and Letter Rack. 


(See colored page in front part of book.) 

This month we have considered the needs of 
the younger members of a family, and have 
figured a most charming afghan for a coach or 
bassinette that is sure to win its way to the heart 
of many a devoted mother who takes a pride in 
seeing her little ones look pretty when they go 
out for an airing in the baby-carriage. Our rug 
is made of soft, mouse-colored velvet, upon 
which are embroidered sprays of corn-flowers in 
shades of rich blue and green. Two of these 
sprays are shown in their natural size in the De- 
tails which are given full working size. There 
is nothing special that calls for notice in the 


a piece of broché or embroidered silk, with plush 
corners, and has a border of plush, with a row 
of beads or knot-stitches to cover the joining. 
Sew the four pieces neatly together. The legs 
and bars across are of double cardboard, bound 
together with cotton, then coveted with plush. 
The legs are sewn through the sides with three 
beads sewn on to represent nails. 


Letter-Rack. 


The foundation of this rack is of stout card- 
board, cut of the shape shown in our illustration. 
The embroidery is worked on crosswise strips 
of maize satin, which is joined to corners of 
burnt sienna plush; it is then stretched over the 


cardboard, and lined with satin. The two feet 
are made of several thicknesses of card bound 
together with cotton; they should be at least a 
half inch thick to make them stand easily and 
firmly ; they are covered with plush or silk, and 
are sewn to the bottom of stand; the bottom is 
cut one and a half inch wide, and the same 
length as the sides, The two upright pieces are 
next sewn to the bottom, and the stand is com- 
plete. MABEL WaRE, 


stitches that are used for the work. The calyx 
ofthe flowers is very ingeniously contrived of a 
number of threads, which are first laid upon the 
velvet and then caught down in diamond shapes 
with silk of a darker shade. The afghan is 
edged with a hem of dark blue plush, and after- 
wards lined with silk. A similiar quilt would 
look specially well worked upon undyed vel- 
veteen, which is a most effective material asa 
foundation for embroidery, In this case the 
VoL. CXVIII—No. 31. 
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To amuse children when they grow too old 
for constant play is often a source of serious 


consideration with their parents or guardians; 
therefore anything that promises to give employ- 


ment and amusement at the same time always 
proves attractive. We propose giving a series for 








boys old enough to be entrusted with a sharp 
knife, which is all that is required to shape old 
champagne corks into a variety of toys. How 
to produce geometrical figures on the top of the 
of illustrated articles upon work for boys and 
girls, which will, we hope, not only prove jn. 


structive, but also e§ertaining. I will first speak 
of cork work, which affords great amusement to 
corks is shown in the illustrations. The lines of 
the different stars are first traced on the flat sur- 
face and then cut in, holding the point of the 
knife under the required angle, as in chip carv. 

ing. When the upper surface of the 

cork is removed the stars will appear. 


These decorated corks are very 
pretty fo use in decanters, bottles in 
which cologne water is kept, and for 
a variety of purposes. The rope- 
dancer is made from a good sized 
cork, shaped according to the illus 
tration. The body is cut first, with 
the buttons up the coat, the head last, 
the eyes being burnt in with a hot 
steel. The arms and legs are in- 
serted with glue; two feathers of any 
kind at hand decorate the head. Two 
forks are stuck into the body, and 
when they rest upon a table or shelf 
and a rope is stretched across, he ap- 
pears as if poised upon the rope, 
which, however, is impossible without 
the aid of the forks. The two cranes 
are easily managed; a flat piece of 
cork serves as a foundation. The 
bodies are cut from a solid cork, the 
neck, legs and bill being cut out and 
glued in place, small holes being cut 
in the body for the purpose. The 
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heads are cut in the same manner as 
the bodies, but very much smaller. 
The places where the eyes are should 
be touched with paint. The dog iscu 
all in one piece except its legs and 
tal, which are glued in. A rough 
drawing is first made, and then the 
cutting commences, which gradually 
works down to the proportions shown 
in the illustration. The eyes, nose 
and mouth are burnt in; faint, white 
shadows show the teeth between the 
half-open mouth. Different toys can 
readily be made, our illustrations only 
giving an idea of a few, and the exe- 
cution of different designs will not tax 
the ingenuity of a handy boy very 
much. 

Much useful work can also be/ 
given to children to do, which, if 
they are not kept confined at too 
closely, often seems like amusement, 
and not serious every-day work, which 
the youthful mind§so frequently rebels 
against, 

In preparing feathers for pillows 
and bolsters, and in renovating them, 
which is a yearly necessity,Schildish hands can 
be made useful. Duck and goose feathers must 
be carefully sorted, keeping the fine, fluffy ones 
only for the cases. This is easily managed by 
having receptacles placed in a room which is 
closed to outsiders, the different grades of 
feathers being placed in the different articles 
provided for their reception. 

Children will be amused in seeking for full, 
fluffy specimens and in discarding the less for- 
tunate ones to another corner. If the coarser 
ones are needed, they must be stripped from the 
quill. The colored ones, if any, can all be laid 
aside in a separate position, where they will 
prove useful as well as ornamental in making 
and adorning articles of fancy work. 

This may seem very useful and homely work 
to class under the head of amusement, but such 
is not really the case. Children like to consider 
themselves of great importance in a household, 
and no matter how little they do, if they can see 
it is a real help to the mother, they feel that they 
are one of the most important members of the 
family circle, and that without their assistance 
the wheels of the whole household could not be 
kept in motion. 

Of course, preparing and assorting the feathers 


will occupy time; but first have them taken toan 
unused room devoid of covering upon the floor. 
There let the older of your little ones assemble 
and work until tired. Have it an understood 
fact that when weary they are to run away, care- 
fully closing the door behind them, until perhaps 
another day. The great mistake is to make chil- 


dren weary of their task, whatever it is. They 


need variety in their duties. 
After they have assorted the feathers they 


must be placed in paper bags and put in a warm 
—not hot—oven until well baked before they 
are ready for use. Try the plan I have proposed 
when you have such work to do, and I am con- 
vinced the children will be deeply interested and 
amused, and not think they are doing real work, 
FAITH TERRY, 





Seed Birds. 

String seeds in the form of a diamond thus: 
Take five threads and a large needle, tie the 
threads together at the end in a knot; then pass 
them through a single seed; then thread two 
seeds, then three, then four, then five, then four 
again, then three, then two, then one. Tie the 
ends together, and leave them twisted three or 
four inches long. Stick a feather at one erid for 
the tail, and a piece of wood for a beak at the 
other. If you pull the string up and.down, they 
look like two birds fighting. 
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MAY. 

m ITH the genial atmos- 
phere of May. comes the 
assurance that winter is 
past, and we look back 
upon the dreary, dark 
days that are gone, as 
upon a dream that has 
faded away. Not that 
the winter has been a 

dreary one to us; far from such has been the 
case. We have been too busy to think about 
the season; our subscribers have appreciated our 
efforts in their behalf, and old and new names 
have come to us from all parts of the world. 
We gladly welcome them all and keep ourselves 
busy in planning new attractions for their bene- 
fit. While we have great cause for thankfulness 
for the munificent support that has been vouch- 
safed by the public, we are not unmindful of the 
fact that one great element of the success of the 
magazine has been its unswerving devotion to 
the principles announced at its foundation, viz. : 
‘This magazine shall be devoted to the general 
interests of the household. Its literature shall 
be high-toned and interesting; in character non- 
sectarian and non-partisan.” In consequence of 
a strict adherence to these principles it has 
friends all over the globe. The secret being, 
that every member of the household, whatever 
their temperament, finds something of especial 
interest that awakens a sympathetic response. 
And as this has been the golden bond that has 
held the patrons and publisher together for over 
half a century, our aim is to strengthen it in 
every possible manner. May, which brings joy 
to the world of nature, also finds GoprEy’s 
Lapy’s Book proudly holding up its head and 
looking around from its brilliant pages with as 
much state as the flowers holding their queenly 
heads in our gardens and woods. We do not 
wonder at the state taken when we look around 
at the number of flattering notices piled up on 
our desk, and still pouring in upon us on all sides 
from the press and public. But we feel that the 
old magazine has much youthful blood yet in its 
veins and is equal to any emergency, and that 
much as has been done, there are many new 


features to be introduced among its pages. Onur 
serial stories have proved an attractive feature 
of the year 1889. Another attraction is to be 
offered in the June number by the commence. 
ment of a serial story by the popular author, 
David Lowry, whose contribution last year, 
«The Representative from Raccoon,’ caused so 
much favorable comment from subscribers and 
the press. The forthcoming story, “A Model 
American Girl,” will treat of fashionable society 
in Washington, and will show up many of the 
phases of American life t» be met with at the 
Capital. We do not give all our good things at 
once, but have new attractions each month as 
they roll by. 


—<eor- 
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«« Arius, the Libyan.” Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. Price, 50 cts. 

This work is a re-print of a romance of the 
Primitive Church. This demonstrates the chief 
facts known concerning the founder of what 
was called «The Arian Heresy,” which was the 
first form of modern Unitarianism, These facts 
are woven into a very well written fiction. 

By H. C. Bunner. 
Price, 50 


«A Woman of Honor.” 
Ticknor & Company, Boston, Mass. 
cents, 

This is adramatic and intense story. The 
dialogue is crisp and sparkling, as might be ex- 
pected from the witty editor of Ack. And as 
the plot is unusual as well as intricate, the book 
will be read through with great interest by who- 
ever begins it; and Bunner’s brilliant and viva- 
cious story is sure of a high degree of success. 

«The Englishman of the Rue Cain.” By H. 
F. Wood. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
25 cts. 

The story opens with a crime, té discover the 
author occupying a large portion of the book. 
The plot is good, and some of the scenes are 
powerfully dramatic. 

“The Cost of a Lie.” By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron. Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, 
25 cents. 
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The story is entertaining and unexceptionable. 
How a slight deception upon the part of the he- 
roine caused her much suffering and great hap- 
piness is written up in the attractive form which 
characterizes all the author’s works, 

“Essays.” By Henry T. King, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25. 

The book is embellished witha fine likeness of 
the author. It is a collection of articles upon 
different subjects, discussed in a masterly manner 
by a member of the Philadelphia bar. That 
Mr. King fully understands and ably handles his 
subjects in a clear and lucid style can very easily 
be seen by reading any one of the ninety-eight 










essays given. 





«Dr. Rameau.” By George Ohnet. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. J. B, Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Rameau is an eminent surgeon, who, 
though bluff in his manner, is really kind in 
heart and wins many friends. The story is forci- 
bly written. 


«The Reading Club.” Edited by George M. 
Baker. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 
15 cents. 

This is a handy little book, containing fifty 
selections in prose and poetry, very desirable for 
rehearsal at amateur entertainments and schools. 

«“ Aryas, Semites and Jews Jehovah and the 
Christ,” by Lorenzo Burge. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, Price, $1.50. 

The book quotes freely from the New Testa- 
ment, and desires to show the identity of Christ’s 
teachings with the original. Many points are 
discussed of interest to seekers after the truth. 

«Esther The Gentile.” By Mrs. Mary W. 
Hudson. George W. Crane & Co., Topeka, 
Kansas 

The book treats of Mormonism, and does much 
to show what a fearful blot it is upon the face of 
the land. 

«Broken Lives.” By C. F. McNutt. T. S. 
Denison, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

A number of memoirs which have been gath. 
ered together and made into a very attractive 
book. 

Lee & Shepard, to Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
have done much to add to the beauty of Eas- 
ter novelties, each season giving their produc- 
tions a more attractive appearance. Among the 
many dainty publications of the season is: “ The 
Message of the Bluebird,” by Irene E. Jerome; 
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this appears as an old friend with a new dress; the 
illustrations are exquisite and are quite sugges- 
tive of that gladness of which the Bluebird sings, 

‘“‘ Easter Carols, Roundels, Villanelles, etc.,’’ 
by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, has made its appear- 
ance in a charming new dress. It is a beautiful 
collection of verses admirably adapted to the 
joyful Easter-tide. 

«‘Gladness of Easter” is exquisitely illustrated 
and includes sketches from the soul-stirring 
poems which celebrate the advent of Easter, 
Each of these are poetic gems and no more 
beautiful Easter token can be devised than this 
charming boxk. “See The Land Her Easter 
Keeping,” by Charles Kingsley, This is full of 
exquisite illustrations printed in the highest style 
of the art, and tells us a lovely design, how the 
land 

«‘ Rises as her Maker rose; 
Seeds so long in darkness sleeping 
Burst at last from Winter’s Snows.” 


«Arise My Soul Arise.” By Sarah Flower 
Adams. Author of “Nearer My God to Thee.” 
This is beautifully illustrated, full of holy aspira- 
tions and of that victory over. death which the 
season so nobly preaches to us. 

“« Faith’s Festivals.” By Mary Lakeman. This 
is adorned with a dainty white cover, delicately 
ornamented in gilt, and tells of many festivals 
which Faith celebrated from childhood to old 
age in a charming manner. 

All the above Easter remembrances are pub- 
lished and sold by Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Under Green Apple Boughs.” By Helen 
Campbell. Illustrated. Ticknor’s Paper Series, 
published by Ticknor & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents. This is probably the best work of 
its gifted author, whose valuable papers on current 
social and ethical themes have for years been 
welcomed by the best current publications. Her 


” novels have a strong foundation of insight and 





philosophy, over which play brilliant touches of 
wit and pathos, and conversations of marked 
beauty and power, all the more enjoyable for the 
earnest spirit and profound human sympathy 
beneath. The story is illuminated by eight 
capital full-page pictures by that skillful artist, 
Howard Pyle, who has here given us some of 
his best work. n 

« A Demoralizing Marriage.” By Edgar Faw- 
cett, J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, 50 cents. 
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Probably few authors have made more rapid 
strides to public favor in a few years than Edgar 
Fawcett. The novel which was first published 
in Lippincott’s Magazine is written in a strong, 
forcible manner, and is a book that deeply in- 
terests the reader. 


“Guilderoy.” By Ouida, Lippincott’s Series 
of Select Novels, published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

The characters in Oudia’s novels are always 
forcibly drawn. This is fully equal to any of her 
previous works, 


“The Story of Happinolande and Other Le- 
gends.” By Qliver Bill Bunce, The Gains- 
borough Series, published by D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. Price, 25 cents, For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

This is one of the popular series of paper 
novels published by the Appletons. 

The author has the happy faculty of relat- 
ing ordinary events in a most attractive manner. 
Each one of the four legends are full of admirable 
suggestions with a good moral tendency showing 
that gold does not by any manner produce hap- 
piness, though possessed in enormous quantities, 


“We Two.” By Edna Lyall. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. Price, 50 cents. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. «We 
Two” is a reprint from one of the most popular 
books written by Edna Lyall, It is a bright and 
attractive story abounding in a number of vigor. 
ously drawn characters. The “Two” are a 
father and daughter ; he a free-thinker and radi- 
cal who, after asseries of persecutions, is at last 
martyred in Christian London. She a devoted 
daughter who nobly bears her own trials and 
shares his. The other characters are all well 
drawn, It is a book if once commenced will be 
laid down with reluctance before it is finished. 


Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth’s most popu- 
lar and celebrated novel, “The Bridal Eve,” 
has just been issued by her publishers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, and selling at 
the extraordinary low price of twenty-five cents 
a copy. Copies of Mrs. Southworth’s hooks will 
be sent per mail, everywhere, on remitting price 
to her publishers, T, B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ The Old Countess ; or, The Two Proposals,” 
Mrs. Ann S, Stephens most popular copyright 
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novel, has just been issued by her publishers, T, 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, to sell at 
the unprecedented low price of twenty-five centsa 
copy, retail. “The Old Countess” is one of the 
most popular works of fiction written by Mrs, 
Ann §S. Stephens, a writer whose reputation as 
an author won for whatever she produced an ex- 
tended patronage. 


“Rena; or, The Snowbird,” is one of Mrs, 
Caroline Lee Hentz’s most popular copyright 
novels, and is issued by her publishers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, to sell at the 
unprecedented low price of twenty-five cents a 
copy, retail. ‘ Rena” is one of the most popular 
and entertaining novels ever written by Mrs, 
Hentz, and has never before been sold under 
one dollar and a half a copy. It will be found 
for sale by all news agents, or copies of it will 
be sent per mail, everywhere, on remitting price 
to the publishers. 


“Elma,” by Frances M. Payson. An operetta 
published by T. S. Denison, 163 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. Price, 25 cents. 

This is included in Denison’s popular music 
series, and is very desirable for amateur per- 
formances. 


“Leisure Hours,” Philadelphia, for April is 
well filled with society news, and gives much 
solid as well as fashionable matter. 


A charming number of a charming magazine 
—such must be the general opinion of the April 
issue of “Our Little Men and Women.” The 
magazine is as admirably adapted for school sup- 
plementary reading as for home use, Published 
by D. Lothrop Company, Boston, 


“ Babyland” for April is here, overflowing 


with good things for the toddlers. With so 
many nice pictures and little stories and jingles 
suited to baby’s eye and ear, the great popularity 
of this delightful magazine is not to be wondered 
at. 


Mr. Joseph Jefferson has been engaged for a 
number of years upon his autobiography, which 
will soon begin to appear in “The Century.” 
No more interesting record of a life upon the 
stage could be laid before the American public. 
The autobiography will begin in “ The Century” 
during the coming autumn, and the installments 
will be illustrated with a portrait gallery of dis- 
tinguished actors. 





OUR ARM CHAIR. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 

«The End of an Engagement,” which is the 
opening story in GopEy’s LaDy’s Boox for 
April, is one of the most delightfully ingenious 
love stories we have read, The other contents 
of the April number are full of interest, especial- 
ly the fashion information, with its elaborate 
and elegant illustrations. Asa helpful magazine 
for home dutiesand for everything that concerns 
a lady, Gopey fills the bill completely.— 
Pioneer, Bridgeton, N. J. 

GopEy’s LaDy’s Book for March is a gem 
number, profusely illustrated, and with all the 
departments well filled. There are contributions 
from a score of popular writers, embracing stories, 
sketches, poems, and elegant literature of every 
kind.— 7aggart’s Times, Philadelphia. 

Gopey’s LADy’s Book for March is full of 
interesting stories, pretty fancy work and the 
latest fashions. This magazine is so well 


established that it needs no recommendation.— 
Journal, Lewiston, Me. 

Gopey’s LApy’s Book, although one of the 
oldest magazines in the country, shows improve- 
ment and vigor with each volume, and is well 


worthy of the high favor with which it is re- 
garded.— Mining Review, Chicago, IIl. 

The ladies say that they like the fashion plates 
and fashion notes in GoDEY’s LADy’s Boox be- 
cause they are so practical, sensible, and in such 
good taste. This valuable magazine has enabled 
thousands of ladies to become their own dress- 
makers. The fashions come straight from 
European headquarters, and are “ by authority” 
correct. Gopry’s April number is a gem, all 
over.— Protector, Baltimore, Md.. 

Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book for March opens with 
a pretty plate entitled «‘The Coquette.” The 
fashion plate in colors represents indoor and out- 
door costumes for the month, A characteristic 
plate which might be called “ The Belles at the 
Opera,” is not only a pleasing picture, but rep- 
resents theatre robes for the season. Usual 
complement of short storiesand serials.—Leisure 
Hours, Philadelphia. 

March issue of GopEy’s LApy’s Book is 
charmingly interesting both in point of illustra- 
tions and general literary merit ; almost every 
known subject pertaining to household affairs is 
freely discussed in the- present number, each de- 
partment being complete in itself, which makes 
it not only of interest to the family, but to the 
general reader as well.— 7he Echo, Philadelphia. 
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GopEy’s LApy’s Book comes from Philadel- 
phia, and will gratify those who want to know 
the latest fashions over there, as well as to read 
the miscellaneous articles which are liberally 
provided for amusement and practical utility. — 
The Queen, London, England, 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, the two-dollar-a-year 
monthly, gains lustre with age, and is indeeda 
magazine devoted to the interests of the family, 
in both a practical and pleasurable sense. The 
last issue attests the truth of that assertion. It 
abounds with seasonable and excellent stories, 
poetry, fashion, and pretty much everything that 
ladies want to read. The frontispiece is a 
gem of art and the other illustrations are first 
class— Virginian, Norfolk, Virginia. 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book contains a happy com- 
bination of literary and fashion gossip. The 
departments that relate to shopping, the work 
table, fashion, the household and foreign gossip 
are as strong as ever. A clever story called 
“ Hollywood” relates the adventures of a clever 
villain who commits forgery and sees another 
man transported for his crime. ‘Silver or 
Postage Stamps” tells of the troubles of a stamp 
collector. “A Modern Winter’s Tale” con- 
tinues in interest. ‘ Southward in the Stella” 
is a pretty yachting story. “Assisting Fate” is 
about the experiences of a matchmaker. “A 
Winter’s Rhyme” and “Only” are both clever 
poems.—Morth American, Philadelphia. 

The March number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
is as breezy as the month for which it is issued. 
The frontispiece is well executed and aptly 
named “ The Coquette.” Among the literary 
pages “ Hollywood,” by Griffith Wilde, is well 
illustrated. “Silver or Postage Stamps,” by 
Margaret Montgomery, shows the present craze 
for collecting small sums for charities. The 
serials continue in interest, several poems, short 
stories, household, fashion, and work articles 
complete an attractive number.—Biade, Toledo 
Ohio. 

The March number of GoDEy’s LADy’s Book, 
which is now on our table, is calculated to con- 
firm the most exalted opinions concerning this 
magazine, Never was the publication more 
worthy of a permanent home welcome than 
under its present management, whether we 
regard it in the light of a fashion journal, a 
home counsellor, or a treasury of literary and 
artistic matter, it is worth far more than the 
$2.00 a year, which ensures its regular visits.— 
Dispatch, Shamokin, Pa. 
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HILFE this plan may please a good many people, there are those among this number who would 
not care to build it for themselves. The universal floor plan has never been made. It is seldom 
that two houses are built exactly the same way from the same plan. There are get- 
eral principles running through all plans which are valuable, and, if rightly understood, will con- 

tribute to the improvement of the homesand comfort ofthe people. There aresome things which may be 
said in reference to this plan which may be of service to those interested. The design is intended for a 


Southern home, with good, broad veranda front and side, and large, airy chambers on first floor. The kitchen 
arrangements are detached. The rooms are intended to be heated by open fireplaces that will accommodate 
logs about three feet long. The construction of the house is of frame, covered with siding ; the roofs. are 
covered with shingles ; there is nocellar. We estimate the cost about $1000. Address any communications 
in reference to this design to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘TO THE GOLDEN SANDS, AND THE LEAPING BAR, 
AND THE TAINTLESS TIDE THAT AWAITS ME FAR” 
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Fig. 9. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 








For Description see Fashion” Department. 





Fig. 18. 
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Fig. 18. 


Fig. 17. 


For Description see Fashion 


Fig. 15. 
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KNITTED QUILT. 
(For Description see Work Table.) 
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GOLDEN LOVE. 


Words by MARY MARK LEMON. Music by MILTON-WELLINGS, 
Q: Andante espressivo. a tempo. 


s, Once more we meet beside the silver river, 
2. Once more we meet, when sunset gilds the heavn's, 


Not as we part-ed in the by-gone day, Whenstormsoffate had torn our bonds asunder, 
Meet as we part - ed, loyal, brave andtrue; On-ly the hand of time hastouch’d usgently, 























And clouds obscured the golden love dawn’s rays. Once more we meet and cancel old regrets, 
Changing y pa ate ourhajrtowhiterhue. | Oncemore we meet, the lonely hoursare o’er, 










































































Once more we meet and hand clasps handagain, Nev-er to ask If one of us forgets, 
Once more we meet and own the past was best, Nev-er to part, O, darling, nev-er more, 


mf 


*% Ped.! 
Published in sheet form, 40 cts., by W. H. BONER & CO., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. - 





GOLDEN LOVE. 





Nev - er tothink of by-gone hours of pain; Nev-er toask if one of us forgets, 
Un - tilthe an - gels callus hometorest; Nev-er topart, O, darling, nev-er more, 
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Sf @ tempo. 





Nev-er tothink, Nev-er tothink, Nev-er tothink of by-gonehoursof pain. 


__ a tempo. 
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=== slargando. 
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Nev-er topart, O, darling, never more, Un - til the an - gels call us home to rest, 
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Un - til the an-gels call us home to rest, ; to rest. 
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